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There is probably no place in the world where a more truly cosmopolitan throng can be seen than on upper Broadway any bright Saturday afternoon in spring 


THE ** BROADWAY PARADE”’ ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON IN FRONT OF FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 


By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


IANA of the tower has Greater New York at her feet and within the sweep of her arrow. 
But what is Greater New York? Perhaps one answer is that it is simply manifest 
destiny. For several years it seemed a dream-— a mere project to satisfy the sentimental 
desire of certain persons to become part of the biggest thing on the Western hemisphere. 
It is much more than that now. It simply awaits the decision of the people to spring into 


existence and to pass from dream to reality, 





In a larger, truer sense, Greater New York already exists. It is a vast community, 
the second in size in the world, bound together by intricate commercial and social ties. 
It is composed of three counties entire and parts of two others. It contains at least 
3,250,000 souls dwelling within an area of 317.77 square miles. It must be one city 
some day, not because Americans are always said to want something big, enormous, sur- 
passing the possessions of others, but because the simple march of events demands it. 
Equipoise in municipal government demands harmony in the conduct of the affairs of 
police, health. public works, and other administrations of a great community, a reduction in the large army of higk- 
salaried officials and hangers-on, a simplification in the methods of conducting the business matters of the various towns 
and cities that compose this community. The solution of the great municipal problem of the United States may be Jocked 
up in this Greater New York project, and may be disclosed ultimately. Any way, Greater New York is no dreani. It is 
already actual. Its vital force permeates the whole country and is felt, one may say truthfully, everywhere. 

Consider what this community is in a distinctive way. What does Diana of the tower see? A vast and ovnusing 
mass of buildings in which millions of persons toil and dwell, live and Gie, some enjoying the luxuries of prodigious wealth, 
some in the clutch of direst poverty, but the greater mas, of whom are prosperous, contented, and law-abiding. If 
Diana could hear, high above the roar of the streets and te noise of business life would come to her a babel of voices, 
diverse tongues, and at first thought she might pronounce Greater New York the most un- \merican community in the 
land. Bits of foreign communities from every clime seem to have been transported bodily to this new world, and to exist 
here in spite of modern surroundings and institutions. What do those who live in them know of the ‘‘ Spirit of 16,” or the 
struggles of our forefathers, or the underlying principles of American institutions? In the Polish Jew quarte: does not 
filth, almost terrifying, abound? The squawk of the geese in cellars and in loathsome upper rooms, the swarming 


markets of the streets, the jargon—surely these are not American, and cannot be made American. The Syrian quarter, 





the Chinese and Italian quarters, are the same from year to year—no cleaner, no brighter, forlorn and almost beyond 


BROADWAY BEGINS HERE—DOORWAY OF THE WASHINGTON BUILDING. reclaim. Surely these are not American. Picturesque some of this foreign life may be, but certainly not American. 
: And yet I do not hesitate to assert that, notwithstanding all this, and, indeed, because of all this, Greater New York 


is the most typical American community in the United States. It is the boast of Philadelphia that the America of a century ago, with its patriotism and ideas of equality, exists there more abun- 


dantly and more pronounced than elsewhere in the country. Undoubtedly that is true, but that is the old America, if one may use that expression. Greater New York represents the newer America 
—that America that absorbs and transforms all peoples and tongues, the lowly and the exalted of other civilizations and institutions, intothe America of to-day; a country of assimilateu ideas, of trans- 
formed people, rejoicing in the possession of liberty and theoretical equality, and engaging largely in a race for material prosperity. These Chinese, Italian, Polish Jew, and other quarters are 
merely stations along the track of the newer civilization. Day by day they receive their recruits, but day by day, as fresh arrivals come, their predecessors step out into the body politic, and prob- 
ably, with the exception of the Ciine33, b»co n> 023 with us. 


which alarmed so many persons a quarter of a century ago, has become assimilated 2-7 


Perhaps som? day thase ‘‘ quarters” will disappear, just as ‘‘ Shantytown” has gone, and just as the great mass of Irish immigration. 


> 


hes produced in its second end third Penerations Americans of Americans. 
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Thus we see that there is a deep significance in the idea of a great cosmopolitan city. Greater 
New York is something more than the largest community, the richest community, the ‘* poorest” 
community, the most picturesque community; it is by all means the most attractive community of 
the New World, and therein lies its charm. That is why all true Americans like to visit it, and 
that is why so many persons like to live in it. Set down, us it is, at the natural gateway of the 
nation, with Liberty’s torch lighting the harbor and girt about with commerce, it is far more than a 
hive of industry and an aggregation of homes. It is the literary centre, the home of: art, the chief 
musical centre, the place where the drama flourishes most successfully, the largest producer of manu- 
factures, the most extensive and busiest mart of commerce, the financial backbone of the country ; 
and as its ceaseless life pulsates up and down, it never grows tiresome to the spectator or wearisome 
to its own people. 

So extensive is all this life encompassed in Greater New York, that few persons, even of those who. 
live in it, see any but a small part of it. The prosperous merchant, broker, or middleman travels a 
pathway daily from his comfortable home to his office and back again, and at evening seeks recre- 
ation among those of his own grade in life. The kind of people called society—perhaps it may be. 
proper, even in America, to speak of those estimable and interesting persons as a class—flock by 
themselves, and hesitate to touch elbows with others near them—that predominating number of per 
sons who may be denominated rightly the mass rather than the masses. The poor who fringe the edges 
of Greater New York in all its component parts have learned to get their enjoyment in life, and not 
regard their lot as entirely sorry and beyond endurance. Even the petty criminal, the work-house 
inmate, and the insane have some compensations. They dwell on what I think is the fairest spot 
in or near Greater New York, the group of beautiful islands that choke. the East River near Hell 
Gate. All these go to make up the “ great show” of this metropolis. The show is found on the 
water-ways, in the shops and quarters, in the daily crowds, in the buildings, in the amusements, in 
the work, and altogether there is no such scene of people, streets, and buildings elsewhere on the 
globe. 

Founded literally on a rock, in the embrace of majestic water-ways, almost close under the 
shadows of superb mountains, looking far out upon the sea, a great light toall the rest of the country, 
but far from all that is most desirable in government or moral force, yet nevertheless improving fri m 
year to year, until it is freer, according to the ratio of its people, from vice and crime than almost 
any large city of the world, this community, this Greater New York, stands as the representative 
city of the New World, proud, hospitable, careless of trifles, indulgent, kindly, vigorous, luxurious, 
charitable, not jealous of others, conscious of strength and of future supremacy. 

This is the Greater New York of today. When consolidation comes and brings with it increased 
property valuation, a better system of municipal government, the added volume of business that comes 
from the desire of thousands to live in and work in what is beyond question the largest community 
in this country ; when numerous bridges span the water-ways, and when improved rapid transit “ LIBERTY” WELCOMES THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 
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affords swifter methods of travel, with a large suburban terri- 
tory to be developed, the Greater New York of the future will 
stand forth second in rank of the cities of the world. But who 
can doubt that in the course of a few decades only it will be 
the foremost city of the globe—foremost in size, in the char- 
acter of its people, in its architecture, in its modern methods of 
government, and, it may be, in its art, its literature, and its 
music ¢ 


Greater New York’s Highways, 
Parks, and ‘‘ Quarters.’’ 


— NE satisfaction the visitor to 
Greater New York always 
has: he can really see it. 


From ascore of high places his 
eye can range over the roofs 
and far beyond the limits of 
his immediate 
Greater New York has a clear 


surroundings. 


atmosphere. To me that is one 
of its chief attractions. Climb- 
ing into Diana’s tower in the 
heart of New York City, or 
standing in the centre of the 
famous Brooklyn Bridge—the 





great highway suspended in 

mid-air between two magnifi- 
cent cities and over a swirling river, the spectator gets a vision 
He looks 
down on business and private palaces, he sees the puffs of 
white smoke that tell the story of hundreds of thousands of 
manual workers hidden beneath them, he sees the crush in the 


that feasts his eyes and is food for his imagination. 


streets and catches ; easing glimpses of the river life that sur- 
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rounds the whole and ever delights the people of this vast 
community. 

The true way to see any city is to go about its streets and 
highways and to peer into its ‘‘ quarters.” There are three 
streets in New York City known the world over—Broadway, 
Fifth Avenue, and the Bowery. As for “ quarters,” the East 
: ide is generally regarded as one all by itself, and the aver- 
age citizen, even of New York, has little more information 
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about it than that it is supposed to be the 
home of poverty and squalor, of people 
living in dirty tenement-houses and in 
violation of all laws of good health, and 
that practically no English is spoken there. 
The New - Yorker, 
very much in error as to the East Side. 
Another quarter that has an air of mys- 
tery about it is the famous 


average however, is 


** Tenderloin 
District,” and there are reasons for it, as 
But there are other streets 
and other quarters in this community 
well worth visiting, and more than a mere 
passing notice. 

The best place to begin to see New York 
City is at the Battery, that delightful lit- 
tle park at the very end of the city, 
where the rivers join, and memorable for 
still 
practically the place where the immigrant 
begins his journey in the new world to 


we shall see. 


its history and associations. It is 


which he has come, and rare bits of color 
in dress, and gaping mouths and staring 
eyes, are seen there oftener than in any 
other part of the community. 
away from this park along the Hudson 
and East rivers the shipping huddles 
close against the unsightly wharves and 


Sweeping 


piers. On the East River side particu- 

larly the masts of the sailing-vessels group 

themselves into a veritable forest, thick 
almost as the Oregon pine forests from which most of these 
well-proportioned and slender trees came originally. Around 
on the Hudson River side there is no such profusion of masts, 
but as far as the eye can reach, the black smoke-stacks of steam 
craft tell another story of navigation. In and about the Bat- 
tery the sailor rolls his way, the immigrant loiters, the ship- 
ping merchant rushes, and the suburban dweller in Staten 
Island and the southern edge of Brooklyn—soon to become 
part of Greater New York—hastens to and from his work. 


THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT. 

Step outside of this park and up to where Broadway begins. 
The visitor is now in the heart of the great business district of 
New York City. Within five minutes’ walk are the famous 
exchanges of the town, and Wall Street and Trinity Church 
are at hand. Here are the great banking institutions, the 


















foundation rock on which rests the 
prosperity of the Last 


summer these institutions, by the 


country. 


issue of clearing-house certificates, 
carried the country on their shoul- 
ders in time of grievous panic, and 
recently they relieved Secretary 


Carlisle from serious embarrass- 
ment in taking care of, practically, 
We are 
at the heart of the nation here 

viewed from the standpoint of fi- 
The streets are well filled 
All grades 


of men are to be seen, and there is 


all of his new bond issue. 


nance, 
for eight hours a day. 


a feverishness in the walk and look 
of many of them. Here is the home 
of speculation ; here is where the 
prosperous middleman is supposed 
to grow rich and feed himself on 
the fruit of the laborer on farms, 
railroads, in mines and in factories. 
In these exchanges are scores of 
men shouting themselves hoarse 
and snapping their fingers in each 
other’s faces in their frenzied ef- 
forts to buy and sell. Here is where 
nothing is produced, It is simply 
that place where the mammoth ex- 
change of productions for money 
is made. Thousands engage in itasa game. The trick is, by 
making wagers on the extent and flexibility of the country’s 
productivity, to take the money out of another man’s pocket 
and put it into yourown. Both men to a transaction put their 
money down in plain sight and then the one that “ gets the 
drop” on the other grabs the pile. Practically that is what 
the speculation amounts to, only it is done by indirect meth- 
ods, and the poor Kansas farmer or the moderate investor 
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reads about it, and all that they can see in it is poor returns 
for their work and ’ They think all this activity is at 
their expense, and it belongs to me neither to deny nor affirm 
it here. 


money. 


It requires a vast army of clerks and messengers to carry on 
this tremendous exchange business, that amounts to scores of 
millions a day, and just before three o’clock, when stocks are de- 
livered and excitement runs high, there are few more interest- 
ing places in the world. Hundreds of men and boys are dart- 
ing through the streets on a run, the throats of brokers are 
choked with hoarseness, and many an unfortunate man stag- 
gers up Wall Street and turns hopelessly into Broadway, where 
even old Trinity frowns on him and seems to shout at him, with 
its hoarse-throated bell, that all is vanity except religion. Then 
the shutters go up, the doors are locked, the streets are filled 
with those who have been housed all day and are now going 
home, and by nightfall this place of excitement and nervous 
strain, this region of speculation and legitimate exchange, be- 
comes a deserted village, almost as quiet and solemn as old 
Trinity’s grave-yard. The exchange quarter is at rest, and how 
much it needs it ! 

CHINATOWN AND LITTLE ITALY. 

Passing on up Broadway we reach the Post-office and the 
City Hall. Here is a new life. One street slopes away to the 
right, and right here the East Side really begins. The street 
is Park Row, and it leads to the Bowery at Chatham Square. 
From Chatham Square, within five minutes’ walk, one may 
journey into a dozen foreign lands. Right here within a stone’s 
throw is Chinatown, with its balconies and red lanterns, its res- 
taurants, opium-dens and gambling-resorts, its fumes and 
dirty streets. Here are those famous lodging-houses of New 
York City, the terror of honest elections, the s!eeping-places 
with high-sounding names on their signs for the unfortunate 
and the idle and vicious man. You look into their windows as 
you ride along in the elevated trains, and the sight they pre- 
sent, especially in winter nights from 7 to 10 o'clock, is enough 
to make the average citizen discouraged for civilization, and 
finally to harden his heart. Here is where the pawn-broker 
shops are thickest, and here is where the street beggars swarm. 
Here is,where the Baxter Street clothing puller-in flourishes. 

You are simply on the edge of the East Side. Over there is 
the old Five Points, now the home of missions, and at one side 
of it isthe repulsive Italian quarter, Mulberry Bend. Here 
thousands thrive and live and die in tumbledown buildings 
and dirt. It would seem a hopeless task to try to civilize 
It is not 


it. No one makes an attempt seriously to do it. 


THE NARROWS FROM FORT HAMILTON, 


different in degree from the Italian quarter in any of our 
large cities except that it is larger, and that simply means 
more dirt, more sickly children, more hatless women, more 
repulsive-looking men, and more gayly-colored shawls. In its 
centre is the famous ‘“ Bottle Alley,” and perhaps that name 
tells its own story and history. The stiletto has taken the place 
of the revolver and knife in the Five Points quarrels, but the 
electric light has come, and dark places have disappeared here 
as well as in other dangerous spots of New York City, and 
property and life are comparatively, and indeed actually, 
safe. The famous New York ‘“ gangs ” have gone as the lights 
have increased, and Little Italy is open at all hours to visitors 
like you and me 

Back of the newspaper offices and to the north of the great 
bridge is one quarter which deserves mention. It is famous 
‘‘Cherry Hill.” Here is where the last of the old-time vicious- 
ness thrives, where the sailor is still lured to his misfortune, 
and where the lowest grade of vice, like that which obtains 
in Whitechapel, still exists. Here is where women are most 
degenerate, and men most degraded. 
worthless here. Hope is a myth in this section. 
Alley” and ‘‘ Double Alley” are here, and out of these two 
blind and slimy places, Superintendent Byrnes has said, have 
come the worst criminals and the lowest vice in all New York 
City. Cherry Hill, however, is changing. It is safe to walk 
there at night now, and glaring vice is the exception and not 


The tramp is most 
‘* Single 


the rule. 
THe East SIpe. 

Go back to Chatham Square, and there strike northeast into 
the East Side. This part of town is famous as the place where 
the “other half” lives. The Bowery is its main street, but it 
is on the western edge of the quarter. Here, on Essex and 
Hester Streets, are the famous Jewish street markets, and here 
is where the Polish and Russian Jews exist. The street odors 
are more offensive than those of Little Italy and Chinatown 
combined, and the language of the shops is jargon. 

It is supposed to be the home of most dreadful poverty, 
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A SOUND STEAMER—A TYPE OF THE FINEST STEAMBOATS IN THE WORLD. 
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. THE EAST RIVER, AS SEEN FROM BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 








THE STEAMSHIP ‘“‘ NEW YORK,” OF THE AMERICAN LINE, THE ONLY TRANSATLANTIC STEAMERS FLYING THE AMEKICAN FLAG, 


FLOATING PALACES OF TRAVEL AND COMMERCE 
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WALL STREET AND TRINITY CHURCH.—Copyrighted by J. S. Johnston, New York. LOOKING UP BROAD STREET. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


THE HOME OF THE MONEY -CHANGERS—THE FINANCIAL CENTRE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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MONUMENTAL ARCH AT ENTRANCE OF PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN. 


Much of this exists there beyond a doubt, but [ fear I will sur- 
prise my readers when I declare that it is emphatically the 
home of thrift. Here men and women endure the sweat-shops 
and live in cellars and hot and ill-ventilated rooms, swarming 
together like animals, but most of them do it for gain. They 
know no other word than gain, as a rule. Money, money, 
money, is their hope and their life. 

Last summer and fall the sweat-shops closed for a time be- 
cause of the panic and hard times, and the good farmers of 
the West began gathering wheat to send to this starving com- 
munity for bread. They stopped after a while, for they learned 
that the East Side has bank-books. The sweat-shops proper 
sent up a howl of starvation, and they flocked to the free-bread 
stations and got what they could for nothing. As a com- 
munity, they had money saved up, but they would not touch it 
if they could help it. They finally did get out their bank-books 
and lived on their savings foratime. Then the winter came 
on and real suffering came with it. But there was more pro- 
portionate suffering in other crowded quarters of Greater New 
York than on the East Side. The poor felt it grievously, but 
the East Side lost only a part of its prosperity. It is still a 
hive of industry and low grade of life. Its Friday markets 
still swarm with geese and bright-colored and cheap dry goods. 
Its babies still fill the streets and its people can only crowd 
into the houses when part of them have gone to bed. The 
curious spectator is still hooted on the streets, 
and the gamins still pelt the passengers on the 
street-cars with bits of bread and old vegeta- 
bles, and then dance to the music of the street- 
piano. The female pullers-in of the forty- 
seven millinery shops in a row, on Division 
Street, still are there. The asphalt pavement 
has come into the East Side, however, and, 
like the electric light, it has begun a reform. 
Dirt and asphalt don’t agree, and the day of 
regeneration is coming slowly. As prosper- 
ity comes to some of the East Side residents 
they move away and the immigrants take their 
places, so that the terribly poor always seem 
to live there ; but I maintain that it is the 
home of selfish and contented thrift rather 
than of hopeless poverty. Its Hungarian 
restaurants give life and color to its nights, 
and now and then, one might say frequently, 
a well-dressed young woman steps into the 
streets and joins her companions, and this 
pretty picture shows what the second gener- 
ation of East Side life is, and what real pros- 
perity there is there. 

Go now up into the centre of New York, 
passing, if you please, up the Bowery rather 
than up Broadway with its tall buildings and 
signs blazoned with foreign names. The Bow 
ery is not what it once was. The electric light 
has done it. The dime museum, the gaudy 
saloon, the cheap theatre, the concert saloon, 
the tawdry and glaring shops, the mixed char- 
acter of the pedestrians are all there yet, but 
the street has changed. Some of the crimi- 
nals and the fallen still hang about the cor- 
ners, and one or two notorious resorts for 
thieves where the ‘‘ knock-out” drink is served and the flim- 
flam game is played still exist, but the street has become 
Americanized. It is improving year after year, and resem- 
bles many of the cheap thoroughfares and business streets in 
a half-dozen American cities. There are streets in Chicago 
that resemble the old Bowery more than the present Bowery 
does. Its charm is of the past. 


THE TENDERLOIN DISTRICT. 


We have passed up to Union Square and beyond Madison 
Square, and if it is daytime we are in the heart of New York’s 
shopping district. If it is night we are in the famous “‘Ten- 
derloin District.” The Tenderloin really exists only at night. 
It extends from Fourteenth Street to Forty-second Street along 
and on each side of Broadway. The Tenderloin is both a happy 
and unhappy name for it. Here is the theatrical and hotel 
centre. Here the gambler and roué come out for an airing, to 
see and be seen. Here is where the siren plays her lyre and 
where virtue keeps her eyes fixed straight abead or on the 


pavement. Here is where the glamour of lights is fiercest, here 
is where the cabs roll continuously, here is where the restau- 
rants are gayest. Here, too, is waere life takes on an air of 
luxury, but it is one of vulgarity, as you see on close inspection. 
The Tenderloin never sleeps in the night-time, and it is only at 
daybreak that it folds its tent and disappears. Its people are 
gay, careless, reckless, and invariably well dressed. It knows 
but one rule of life: ‘‘ Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die.” It does eat and does drink, and the livelong night it 
is merry, but it is the merriment of despair, for to-morrow it 
does die, and a new Tenderloin takes its place. It is never the 
same Tenderloin, and I know of nothing that would make a 
thoughtful man despair more for his fellow-man than the study 
of this unique community in American life. With the Tender- 
loin it is always: ‘‘The king is dead ; long live the king !” 
The king dies every night, or rather every morning at day- 
break, and the queen dies with hifn, but royalty, especially the 
royalty of feverish and gilded vice, is prolific, and the Tender- 
loin never lacks for rulers. 

Pass further up Broadway, through the residential district 
which lies to the right and left, up beyond Central Park and into 
Harlem, where the New- Yorker of moderate means manages to 
live, and here a new life awaits you. It is the life of the horse- 
lover and the driver. Over on the beautiful Riverside drive 
the prosperous and wealthy American holds the ribbons, and the 
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in this neighborhood it has been estimated that there are 
more residents than all combined of a half-dozen cities in the 
interior of New York State. The factories of the town lie 
well down toward the rivers, and their workers live in cheap 
flats and tenements near them. Clear over on the West Side, 
near the lumber-yard district, is ‘‘ Hell’s Kitcben,” where the 
knife rules, but it is a small place and crime there is an in- 
cident merely. From ‘lenth Street up along the Hudson River 
as far as Fiftieth Street runs a strip of poverty several blocks 
Up through the centre of Manhattan Island prosperity 
runs its course like a streak of silver. 


wide. 


BROOKLYN’S STREETS. 

Turn now and go to Brooklyn, passing over the great bridge, 
which is really a thing of beauty and a constant joy, the most 
inspiring thoroughfare in all the world, it seems to me, and 
soon you land in famous Fulton Street, crooked and swarming 
with women. Shopping here is as energetic as in New York, 
and tie women on the streets at some hours of the day outnum- 
ber the men four to one. Brooklyn has its little Italy and its 
vast German district. This is known as Williamsburgh, and 
the customs of the Fatherland, but not the dress, rule there. 
Great sugar refineries lie along the river front, and the smoke 
of manufactories—they use soft coal far too much in Brooklyn 
This city is the home of the men of 
moderate-sized incomes. The very rich and the very poor may 
live iu New York, but in Brooklyn there are square miles and 
miles of homes and delightful residential quarters, such as the 
average New-Yorker never dreams exist. The city is bordered 
round about with cemeteries and it stretches down to Graves- 
end, but the cemeteries are like parks, and miles out of town, 
and Gravesend, like Brooklyn itself, has just been emancipated. 
Brooklyn’s men and women stay at home nights, and the place 
still clings to amateur theatricals, lectures, and other pleasures 
of a home town. The suburbs of New York, Staten Island and 
other places, have also their delightful streets and quarters, but 
all have their being in New York, which is really the cause of 
their existence. 


—clouds the atmosphere. 


THE HARBOR AND RIVERs. 

The water-ways of Greater New York are no less attractive 
than the streets. The ferries make numerous pathways across 
them, and up and down go the steamers, sail-craft, and the 
yachts of the millionaires. In from the sea come the mam- 
moth ships of commerce, and up and down the rivers and bay 
go the palatial river and sound steamers. The stocky tugs go 
puffing about, and the lazy schooners aud other sailing-craft 
often bend to their sails in view of the people of the cities. On 
Coney Island the sea beats and roars, and in the summer-time 
all the expanse of the water highways adds to the profit and 
pleasure of the people. The harbor and rivers give Greater 
New York excuse and warrant for existence and prosperity 
The eastern port of the nation is here, and although Boston 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and other cities have fine water-ways, 
no community in the United States—perhaps San Francisco ex- 
cepted—can compare with New York in so delightful an equip- 
ment. 

MULTIPLICITY OF PARKS. 


Before we leave the highways for other matters of interest 





CITY HALL, BROOKLYN. 


turn-outs of luxury roll along. Over toward the Harlem the 
lover of fast horses speeds his animals, and on Sunday after- 
noon this is a fascinating picture. In Central Park the newly- 
rich drive, and in the morning society takes its airing there 
on pleasant days in the early fall and spring. 

Then there are other quarters and streets to which only a 
passing reference must be given. The negro colony still holds 
possession of Thompson Street and its adjacent thoroughfares 
below Washington Park, where Fifth Avenue ends, and the 
French and Spanish colonies are still on the West Side, from 
Bleecker Street to Fourteenth. There is Grand Street, always 
interesting and picturesque, the outlet of the East Side to the 
Bowery, and up in Harlem is One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, the main street of that part of town, always crowded at 
night, and more like a main street in Syracuse, Rochester or 
Buffalo than like a street in New York. Over on the West 
Side is old Greenwich Village, with its odd bits of architecture, 
and in Elizabeth Street one may find more people housed in one 
block than in any place of its size in the world. In ten blocks 


we ought to look at the parks. In New York there is Central 
Park, with its superb landscape charms and improvements ; 
and in Brooklyn there is the famous Prospect Park, with its 
beautiful natural advantages. It has always been a delight to 
me that Boston’s big Common is situated right in the centre 
of that city. This may now be said almost literally of Cen- 
tral Park in New York. The town has grown up around and 
beyond it, and those who enjoy it ought to feel grateful to the 
wise dispensation that planned it and placed it there. Prospect 
Park will be in the centre of the Eastern District of Greater 
New York, and a noble place it is. Then in New York there are 
the great squares, Union and Madison ; the Washington Park 
with its superb arch, looking up Fifth Avenue ; Tompkins 
Square, where the children of the East Side romp, sing their 
roundelays, and get a breath of fresh air. In Riverside Park 
Grant’s tomb, ornate and stately, is soon to rise, and Morning- 
side Park practically is to be adorned with a noble Episcopal 
cathedral, and the extensive and beautiful buildings of Colum- 
bia University. 
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A MODERN APARTMENT HOUSE, BROOKLYN. There is a score 
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THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE FROM THE BROOKLYN SIDE. 


‘“*To Chicagoans, undoubtedly. They discovered the secret of putting up a frame of steel 
and then putting a beautiful covering around it.” 
‘‘ Are not some of their enormous buildings architectural monstrosities, and simply put up 
to have something bigger than any one else has 
‘‘Perhaps two or three might be so designated, but in the main they are splendid structures, 
They led to the erection of those crowning 


” 


and they have set the pace for this whole country. 
World’s Fair buildings, and those buildings will live forever in this country.” 

What the architect said is true. For more than three years daily I have been riding across the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and I have been amazed to see the lofty buildings springing up like magic in 
the lower part of New York City. There is no necessity for making a catalogue of them, but one 
and all, from enormous factory buildings to superb office buildings, they are a source of interesting 
study and profit. The story that they tell is far more than one of prosperity. It is one of re- 
finement, of sentiment, of regard for appearances, and they add infinitely to the satisfaction of 
living in a great community. The man who puts up a beautiful building puts the people in his 
debt, and does a service for the general good as powerful in its way as he who creates a park or 
surrounds his home with lawns and flowers that others may see. 

At least a score of these handsome structures have gone up in the lower part of New York 
City within two years. Several are the palatial homes of insurance companies ; some belong to 
newspapers ; some belong to banks, and some to estates seeking an investment for accumulated 
property. Not one of them is hideous; all are graceful, strong, and more or less classic. The 
New York Times started the tall-building fashion here five years ago. There had been beau- 
tiful buildings before that—notably the Chamber of Commerce building and some towering and 
well-proportioned apartment-houses, The World followed with a building that stands for little in 
an architectural sense, but was built on the plan of fitting the cloth to the garment. The im- 
provement went on, until in the Manhattan Life Insurance building now being finished we find 
the tallest office building in the world, reaching a height of three hundred and forty-seven feet on 
Broadway and three hundred and sixty on New Street, This building has a frontage of only 
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» of other parks, but they are smaller, and far up in the Annexed District is Van Cortlandt 


Park, still crude, but destined to be the great breathing-place of tens of thousands some fifty years hence, when 
that part of Greater New York becomes crowded with the homes of the people. 


Those who have visited the 
d have seen the highest development in this country in landscape gardening may imagine 
» is in store for Greater New-Yorkers when politics begins to lose and finally does lose its awful 
and purely local institutions of Greater New York. 

nd parks of Greater New York are already fascinating. Those who have watched their past 
that this fascination will continue to grow as the community grows. 


Greater New York’s Buildings. 


Greater New 
York, perhaps a little slow in the matter, has taken on a new lease of life in architecture. 
Other cities in the United States, Philadelphia and Boston excepted, seem to have gone beyond 
New York in the newer architecture, but New York is now coming up with a rush, and the city 
is making few mistakes. Monstrosities in new buildings are not to be found in Greater New 
York. 

I recently asked one of the firm of probably the best known architects in the United States 
if he would tell me in a word the chief characteristic of this new architecture that is spring- 
ing up all over this country and making our cities a delight to the eyes. He said : 

‘‘We are simply returning to the classic styles. The beautiful architecture of the centuries 
dead and gone is being born again. We are using every grade and kind. Even the quaint old 
Dutch styles are being put into our new New York dwellings. More and more will our dwell- 
ings, office buildings, and workshops become pleasing to our eyes and a constant education to 
our minds.” 

‘*To whom are we indebted for all this ?” 
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NEW YORK LEADS THE WORLD IN HOTELS AND CLUBS, AND IN ITS AMUSEMENT PALACES. 
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seventy-five feet on Broadway, but is twenty stories tall. Its 
tower is sixty feet higher than Trinity’s steeple and twenty- 
eight feet higher than Madison Square Garden tower. It is 
beautifully proportioned and its effect on the people will be last- 
ing. It is also interesting to know that the Sun has drawings 
and plans prepared for a building of seventy-five feet frontage 
on the site of its present building, which will contain thirty- 
two stories when erected. The panic of 1893 is said to have 
interfered with this project and caused its postponement. This 
building is to be a modification of the Egyptian obelisk in 
shape, and adorned with pillars and balconies near the top. 
A more beautiful design for a building is said by many good 
judges not yet to have been made. All this goes to show the 
tendencies of architecture in Greater New York. 
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cipation from a set and unfortunate style of house building 
which, it seems to me, must come some day. If I were a capi- 
talist I think I would build as an experiment some of those de- 
lightful dwellings such as are transforming Philadelphia. They 
are of light-colored brick and brown-stone trimmings, with 
windows and doors of the newest designs, and the interior ar- 
rangements so*complete that one may eat his meals on the 
ground floor of his house and have the rest of the house a de- 
light to the eye rather than a dreary monotony. I think there 
is a fortune in this for some man, and am so convinced of it 
that at any time I am willing to furnish the brains in such a 
venture if some other fellow will furnish the money. 

As one gets out into the open spaces of Greater New York, 
however, the dwellings become all that could be desired. The 
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There are two buildings in New York City, however, which 
sre simply perfect in their way, and ought to be the pride of 
the citizens. They are the City Hall and the Madison Square 
Garden. For years the hand of the Tammany spoilsman, the 
political contractor, has had a clutch on the City Hall to tear 
it down and put up some big thing in its place, where the game 
of ‘“fat-frying” may be played, but the Legislature this year 
called a halt on this spoliation, and the probabilities are the 
City Hall will never be taken down. Madison Square Garden, 
with its lovely tower and its graceful Diana, is ever a feast to 
the eyes, and its symmetry, beautiful proportions and coloring 
make it foremost among the buildings of this country. 

Then there has been a magnificent development in hotel 
buildings in New York. No city in the world has such palaces 
for hotels, and no city has a greater variety or extent of hotel 
accommodation. The growth of the apartment-house has also 
been wonderful. When the Dakota was finished, ten or a 
dozen years ago, it was the marvel of the country, but here 
comes the Majestic, which makes of the Dakota a thing of in- 
significance when compared as to size. These splendid new 
apartment-houses for the rich have sprung up faster than the 
office buildings, and they are so numerous that they may be 
counted by the scores if not by hundreds. They are practically 
family hotels, and it costs a small fortune a year to live in 
them. 

As to the dwellings in New York and Brooklyn, it is pleasant 
to note that no longer are they presenting that dreary, monoto- 
nous brown-stone front that made the streets gloomy and re- 
pulsive until one got used to them. Of course there are the 
Vanderbilt houses on Fifth Avenue, and numerous homes of 
the rich on Madison Avenue, that were and are exceptions to 
the rule. The dwellings that are now going up on the River 
side drive and in the newer up-town cross streets are of the 
‘*model” kind, both in exterior and interior arrangements. 
New York is catching up with her sister cities in this respect 
also. Even the old brown-stone dwellings that once were 
thought handsome are changing fronts occasionally, and in 
time the metamorphosis will be of a permanent character. 

I never go through one of these brown-stoned side streets in 
New York that I do not marvel at the wealth of the town. 
Forbidding as most of these dwellings are in appearance, stop 
and think what it costs to live inone. A moderate rent of the 
average house is from $3,000 to $6,000 a year. This means an 
income of from $10,000 to $20,000 a year, if not more, for those 
who dwell inthem. Here are these houses by the hundreds 
and thousands—yes, by the tens of thousands. What an 
enormous number of rich men and women there must be in 
New York! It is simply amazing. And yet they say that if 
the income tax is based on all incomes above $4,000 it will 
affect only eighty-four thousand persons in the United States. 
If that is so it seems to me that one-half of them must live 
in New York City. 

Brooklyn caught the brown-stone fever from New ‘ork 
early, but in the newer dwellings has grown completely away 
from it. The recent dwellings in Brooklyn are bright in color 
and of varied form. They still cling to one style, however, and 
this seems to me unfortunate. I must confess that I never can 
get used to eating my meals in the front basement, or climb- 
ing by a long flight of ugly?steps to the second story of one’s 
dwelling to get to one’s reception or best room, known in this 
country invariably as the parlor. Then there is invariably a 
back-parlor, an ungainly, rectangular room, larger even than 
the front parlor, and practically of little use. The basement 
dining-room is usually the living-room, but those who can af- 
ford it generally make of the back-parlor a library or music 
room, and thus relieve the dwelling of its monotony. Occa- 
sionally there is a modification of the stairs in the house, and 
now and then one may come across a fine hall-room; but, as a 
rule, the interior of one Brooklyn house is exactly like the in- 
terior of another Brooklyn house of the same grade, and the 
carpets of one will fit the other. I sometimes think the archi- 
tects and carpet dealers of Brooklyn must be in constant league 
in the production of these dwellings, and I long for the eman- 


suburbs are sprinkled liberally with lovely homes, turn in 
what direction one may. There is room there, and there is 
good taste, too. I have always thought that the shape and 
crowded confines of Manhattan Island were responsible for the 
character of its dwellings, and that the surrounding cities and 
towns copied, as invariably is the case in other places, after the 
parent city. When Greater New York comes there will be 
room in plenty. Perhaps that will depopulate some of the 
moderate-priced flats, and perhaps it will also cause a trans- 
formation in dwelling-houses. If so, that may be one of the 
strongest reasons for the consolidation of these communities. 


The People of, Greater New York. 


ORE interesting than the 
streets or buildings of a city 
are its people. In Greater New 
York they make the real show. 
The place to see the people at 
their best is in upper Broad- 
way, and Saturday afternoon, 
at five o'clock, is the time. 
The matinées are out, and 
the street, from Twenty-third 
Street to Forty - second, is 
crowded. Beautiful women 

| predominate, and as you elbow 
your way through the throng, 
unless you want to saunter 
along with the rest, you see 

more of the attractive side of New York life than at any other 
time. There is a constant chatter, a pleasing vivacity on all 





sides, and a fascinating show of fashion. You forget that there 
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and the people are at their best here. It is a parade of fashion 
and of good form. 

New York’s daily crowds differ very little from the crowds 
of other American cities except in size and number. There is 
nothing like a crowd to display the temper of the people, and 
as one watches the every-day throngs of the metropolis he 
must become convinced that New-Yorkers are the most even- 
tempered people in the world. They complacently let their big 
policemen hustle them along, they ignore the elevated railroad 
guard’s imperative order to ‘‘ be lively,” and they carefully 
avoid stepping on each other’s toes and invariably look out for 
the women, taking them in their arms if necessary, to keep 
them from being crushed. 

The daily Brooklyn Bridge crowd is the most interesting in 
Greater New York. For an hour every morning and every 
evening it becomes a crush. The people push and lift each 
other into the bridge cars in Brooklyn every morning from 
seven to eight o’clock, and every evening from 5:30 to 6:30 
o'clock they lift and push each other into the same cars on the 
New York side. If the day be rainy, so that those who walk 
the bridge twice a day for exercise must take the cars, the 
crowd seems doubled. Its members move in a mass past 
the ticket-choppers so wedged together that itis impossible 
to raise even anarm. Up and along the narrow piatform of 
the bridge they move as with one step, and when a car door 
opens they pour into it like a slow-moving stream of some solid 
substance reduced to a thick liquid. There are no individuals 
in that mass. It is the people crowded into a composite, home- 
geneous, plastic mixture. Individuals are mere molecules here. 
Drop five hundred of them out of sight at once and they 
wouldn’t be missed. The gap would be filled with other mole- 
cules at once, and except for the big head-lines and columns of 
matter devoted to the circumstance in the newspapers the next 
morring few would be the wiser for it. 

On the edges of this crowd the individuals race to join it, 
and then the slow, deliberate step begins, and all move along 
with the ease that a big steamship glides away from a wharf. 
I never see the rainy-day crowd of the bridge that I do not 
think of that description of it sent home by a German traveler 
to one of the leading newspapers in the Fatherland. He was 
talking about the rush and feverish haste to get into this enor- 
mous crowd, and he said : 

‘‘Hurry! Run! Get into the cars quick, for if you don’t 
you'll have to wait thirty seconds for another train. There- 
fore, make haste! Make haste !” 

That describes a New York crowd. You see it every morn- 
ing and every night, not only on the bridge but on scores of 
ferry-boats that bring and take the people to and from the 
town by the tens of thousands, and at a half-dozen railroad 
stations. 

Once a year an intensely interesting crowd . gathers in 
Printing House Square and in upper Broadway, where the 
up-town newspaper offices are. It is on election night. There 
is where you see that rare person, the “average citizen.” 
Bulletins and pictures flash on the big screens, and cheers and 
laughter are constant. The street-cars go through narrow 
lanes, but for hours and hours the people, patient and orderly, 
stand there. If you want to see what 25,000 Americans, the 
real people, look like, and if you desire to observe their char- 
acteristics, go to one of the newspaper offices on some election 
night and look out on the throng froma window. It is a rare 
sight, a verituble ‘‘ sea of humanity” ; and when you get tired 
and go home I’m sure you won’t be sorry you’re an American. 

Then there are special or extraordinary crowds occasionally 
in New York, such as a Grant funeral, a centennial observance, 
or an international demonstration calls out. A vivid illustra- 
tion of the vast number of the people in New York was given 
by one reporter last year at the time of the great naval parade 
in. the Hudson River in honor of Columbus. He estimated 
that there were from one million to one million and a half of 
persons strung along the river front on piers and buildings and 
in the streets. It was enough, he said, to tip Manhattan Island 
half over, but the crowds on the streets were not noticeably 
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are shop-windows at your side, you fail to notice the buildings 
or the traffic of the street. The people occupy your entire at- 
tention. To walk with this show, and to become part of it, is 
to forget that there is such a thing as hardship in the world, or 
that misery or poverty exist. There is no trace of anything 
here but prosperity and contentment. If you would see a 
happy world, taking no thought of to-morrow, and with its 
women clothed in finer raiment than Solomon wore, here is 
your opportunity. Apparently, this throng toils not, neither 
does it spin anything—unless it be the gossip of the day. It is 
a New York crowd, and its manners, its dress, its composite 
character fit its surroundings like the smooth and tightly 
drawn glove on milady’s hand, There seems to be no friction, 


lessened. Business on the streets went on as usual. Where the 
people along the river came from and went to was a mystery. 
It revealed the real extent of the population of this community. 

One of the most attractive sights of the people out of doors 
is to be seen on Saturday afternoons in the parks. In Central 
and Prospect parks you will see acres and acres of girls, with 
an occasional young man to assist, playing tennis. It is a 
pretty picture. You can stand on an adjacent knoll in Prospect 
Park, and if you don’t watch out your head will soon be in a 
whirl. Little balls by the hundred are flying over the white 
nets. The rustle of gowns comes to your ears, the color and 
swaying of jauntily-clad forms greet your eyes, and the laughter 
and calls from one to another make music for you. In Central 
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NEW YORK HARBOR CAN FLOAT THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


Park the scene is duplicated, but on a smaller scale. There 
isn’t so much room there for tennis as in Prospect Park. 

Then there are the crowds at the base-ball and racing exhi- 
bitions, the seashore crowds at night, the Christmas shopping 
crowds—all interesting, for they reveal the true nature of the 
people, their earnestness, their frivolities, their temper, their 
pleasures, and, above all, their interest in matters of public 
affairs. Great are the people of Greater New York. 
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Business Life and Results in 
Greater New York. 


i w O article on Greater New York 


= \ would be complete without 
A ; a ‘ | || \\ giving some facts as to the 
| enormous business done there, 
cif SS" or, at least, some indication 


of it. Business men have a 
habit of looking at the figures 
of bank clearings as a gauge 
to prosperity. To the ordi 
nary citizen they are chiefly 
interesting because of their 
bulk. Take the clearing-house 





business for 1893. It reached the amazing figures of $31 ,261,- 
037,730.42. These figures may mean very little or very much. 
It is said that no man can comprehend truly a million of any 
thing. I have always doubted that, when the million consisted 
of dollars, but when the figures reach the billion mark I am 
willing to concede that any adequate conception of the sum, 
outside of mathematical formule, is quite beyond the scope of 
human intellect. Yet here is the clearing-house doing a busi- 
ness of thirty-one billions. It represents only part of the com- 
bined banking business of this great community. 

Look at some savings banks figures. Mr. Blaine was always 
fond of talking about this kind of figures as showing the real 
prosperity of the country. On January Ist, 1894, the reports 
show that in New York City there was due depositors, $334,- 
000,000 ; in Brooklyn, $103,000,000. The total in the Greater 
New York territory was about $500,000,000. In New York for 
the year 1898, which was one of great hardship, the deposits 
in savings banks amounted to $86,000,000, and the withdrawals 
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$104,000,000. In Kings County the deposits were $32,000,000 
and the withdrawals $50,000,000. The number of depositors 
in New York City was 808,000; in Kings County, 276,000. 
This shows the financial strength of the ‘* plain people.” 

Consider now the extent of the business of some of the ex- 
changes. The Produce Exchange compiles its statistics for 
f this article the 
figures up to May Ist of this year had not been tabulated, and 
therefore we must take the figures ending May Ist, 1898. The 
estimated value of the transactions for one year ending in 1895 
reached $400,000,000. They included the sale of 1,052,465,000 


each year on May Ist, but at the writing « 
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bushels of wheat at an average price of seventy-three cents a 
bushel. This item alone, it will be seen, amounted to three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. Then there was flour, corn, oats, 
lard and half-a-dozen other commodities dealt in. 

The transactions of the Stock Exchange for the year 1893 
were as follows : Stock shares sold, 77,984,965 ; state and rail- 
road bonds, 299,372,327 ; government bonds, 2,021,450. These 
figures were one-third less in volume than those of the year 
before. The average price per share was about sixty-five dol- 
lars. In round numbers these transactions are equal to $25,- 
000,000,000—again in the billions, you see. The Consolidated 
Stock and Petroleum Exchange sold also 59,024,650 shares of 
stock, besides pipe-line certificates equal to 11,048,000 barrels of 
oil. It also sold 103,670,000 bushels of wheat. Add another 
five billions for these transactions, and you see what the stock 
and bond business in New York amounts to as indicated in the 
exchanges. 

Then there are the Cotton Exchange transactions. The year 
there ends on August 3lst. Last year there were sold for cash 
outright there 333,756 bales of cotton, amounting to about $13,- 
000,000, and 53,090,200 bales for future delivery. The Coffee 
Exchange sold 7,911,500 bags of coffee, or 1,055,964,000 pounds, at 
anaverage price of fifteen cents a pound, a total of $158,394,600. 

Coal experts estimate that Brooklyn and New York use about 
6,000,000 tons of anthracite coal a year, and of this amount 
about 3,800,000 tons is consumed in New York. It is proved 
almost to a thousand tons that Brooklyn alone used last year 
1,400,000 tons in dwellings. Think of that. It costs Brooklyn 
$7,000,000 a year to keep warm and do its cooking. New York 
disposes of about 2,500,000 tons of bituminous coal a year. 
Some of it is consumed in town, but not much since the health 
authorities got after the black-smoke fiends. Steamship com- 
panies are the best consumers for this grade of fuel, and 
several transatlantic companies consume 100,000 tons each a 
year. Fortunately for New-Yorkers most of this is burned 
at sea. 

I find by the New York Railroad Commissioners’ report that 
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the elevated railroads of New York and Brooklyn carried for 
the year ending June 30th, 1893, 278,000,000 passengers, for 
which the people paid in five-cent pieces or other change 
$15,916,208. The passengers carried on the surface street rail- 
roads are not tabulated, but I have estimated it by grouping the 
reports from various companies as follows : Roads operated by 
mechanical traction in the Greater New York territory—pas- 
sengers carried, 184,000,000 ; earnings, $9,200,000 ; roads oper- 
ated by animal power, passengers carried, 150,000,000; earnings, 
$7,500,000. This makes a total for the railroad traffic strictly 
inside of Greater New York : Passengers carried, 612,000,000 ; 
earnings, $30,616,208. These figures show nothing of 
the steam surfacc-railroad traffic inside the terri- 
tory, but they do indicate something of the bustle 
that goes on in the streets. 
| Then there are scores of other grades of business 
| that might be interesting to some but wearisome to 
others, and therefore I shall close with what are to 
me more interesting than any others, showing the 
extent of the manufactures. According to the cen- 
sus of 1890 the manufactures of New York amount- 
ed to $420,238,602, and those of Brooklyn $125,849,- 
052, a total of $546,087,654. There were 351,757 hands 
employed in New York and 108,683 in Brooklyn, a 
total of 455,440 in the two cities. The wages paid in 
New York were $228,537,295, and in Brooklyn $61, 
975,702, The value of the products in both places 
was $1,012,584,107, and an expert in statistics has 
estimated that 1,300,000 persons in the two cities 
were dependent on the manufacturing establish- 
ments for support, 
This shows what the mighty arm of labor is, but 
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when we consider that the total imports to the whole United 
States for the year 1893 amounted, according to our expert, to 
only $861,400,000 we can get a better light on these figures. 
According to the expert, E. P. Miller, whose figures I am using 
in connection with the manufactures, the value of the manual 
labor product of New York and Brooklyn for 1893 amounted 
to probably $200,000,000, more than the entire imports of the 
United States. Greater New York emphatically is the home 
of the working-man. 


Such is the story of Greater New York, but really only in 
in part. It does not include, and cannot include, that part of 
Greater New York which lies in New Jersey. A million in 
population of this community live there, at a low estimate. 
New Jersey will never let them go. They add to her dignity 


and importance. It is exerted through Greater New York, 


nevertheless, and vrobably always will be. 
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chain, but to do this a book would have to be written. In this 
article we have only the space to touch briefly here and there, 
producing at the best only an outline sketch instead of a fin 
ished picture. 

The church congregations and the religious societies are 
socially of more and larger importance than any of the other 
factors, for within them all classes are represented, and, in 
theory at least, all meet and mingle on a common level. In the 
Greater New York pretty nearly every sect known in Chris- 
tendom is represented, and these representations range all the 
way from hundreds of church congregations to a single small 
Brooklyn has long been known as the City of Churches. 
In the first place, 


group. 
This reputation was gained in two ways. 
Brooklyn has always had one or more clergymen of world-wide 
reputation, men known for their piety, character, and great 
eloquence, and these drew to their churches very many stran- 
gers and residents from the Manhattan side of the river. With 
sensational preachers Brooklyn has also 
been well supplied, and their noisy irrey 

erence has proved attractive to thousands. 
But Brooklyn has always been more exclu- 
sively a city of homes than any other town 
in the country, and where homes are, 
naturally there are churches also. We 
have not before us the statistics to show 
how nearly the seating capacities of the 
churches in Brooklyn and New York could 
accommodate the whole people if all 
should choose to go at the same hour. 
Under such circumstances the churches 
would prove pitifully inadequate, and this 
fact is proven every Easter Sunday. But 
the seats are much more than sufficient 
for those who ordinarily go. The social 
influence of the churches, however, is 
not exerted in its strongest way in the 
regular services, but in the various kinds 
of work done by the congregations. This 
work is mainly missionary and charitable, 
and is done quietly and effectively. If it 
were not for the missionary work of the 
churches there are very many families 
that would never have an opportunity 
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The Social Life. 


a aisle N an immense community 
eg like that dwelling within the 
confines of the Greater New 
York the social life is very 
varied and complex, though 
society itself—not that small 
and circumscribed society we 
read about in the daily news- 
papers—when looked at in 
apy comprehensive way, is 
very like a chain joined at 
both ends as is a bracelet. 
The links are connected the 
one with the other, and if 
one of them should be bro- 
ken there would no longer be 
a perfect chain, a complete 
society. The thoughtless idlers who are active in the gayeties 
and festivities of Murray Hill and the heights of Brooklyn, and 
the dissatisfied idlers in less handsome quarters who quarrel 
with their lot because work is distasteful to them, are alike in 
their ignorance of the close connection that binds all the men 
and women of a comniunity together. But these two classes, 
though each forms a link in the chain, and though those links 
in the bracelet come precious near to touching, are only links, 
and of no more importance than any of the others. It would be 
interesting, in treating of the interior life of a great commu- 
nity like this, to dwell upon each class, describe each link in the 
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to connect themselves with religious societies, and their 
children would grow up without the advantage of any kind 
of religious instruction, indeed without religious opportu- 
nity. But as it is, all who meet the missionary workers of 
the churches even half-way can now have these advantages, 
in some measure at least, freely and cheerfully given to them. 
The missionary and charitable work is done largely in con- 
junction, and the amount of distress that is relieved within 
the congregations and without is very large, while the method 
of doing it is so unostentatious that the charities are not often 
heard of beyond the small circles directly interested. We 
sometimes see estimates of the money expended in a hard 
season in relieving the poor in the Greater New York. These 
estimates are not valuable, for there is no way of getting at 
the reports of these various church committees. This kind of 
work tends to knit the members of society very closely to- 
gether in the bonds of brotherhood, and no skeptic with even 
small knowledge of the facts will ever scoff at church work, 
however he may disapprove of the purely ecclesiastical doc- 
trines that are preached from the church pulpits. 

And then, again, each congregation forms in itself a strong 
social circle in which not only acquaintances are made but 
friendships formed. A family moving into any of the neigh- 
borhoods of the Greater New York can discover no easier or 
surer way of making friends than by uniting with one of the 
churches. The clergyman and the clergyman’s best assistants, 
the good women of his flock, will see that those who want an 
opportunity get their desire. A visitor from a small place, 
where every one knows every one else, going about the great 
metropolis gets sick at heart and exclaims, ‘‘Oh, the loneli- 
But itis not lonely in the least, but quite the 
contrary. There is social work and social recreation in 
abundance for all who would not be lonely, and the open 
church door is the way to go when one would find them. The 
splendid church edifices that are now rapidly replacing the 
barn-like structures of an earlier time give outward expression 
to the strength and zeal of the men and women in the various 
But the social work really occupies more 


ness of it !” 


congregations. 
time and is nearer the hearts of these good people than any- 
thing else, for without it the imposing piles are devoid of 
sacred character, and the profession of faith is cold, bare, and 
meaningless. The real brotherhood of man, one in virtue, one 
in immortal aspiration, is what all the churches are striving 
for. 

FTER the churches the strongest 
social influence in the Greater New 
York is exerted by the public schools 
and the other educational institutions. 
The public schools in neither of the 
cities that will be embraced in the 
great metropolis are as good as they 
should be. They will doubtless be 
greatly improved by that stronger 
civic feeling that is sure to result from 
the union. But as they are they are 
as good as in many other places, and 
even at presert they afford facilities 
for a really studious boy or girl to 
acquire all the learning that boys and girls are capable of 





accommodating. These public schools are supplemented by 
thousands of private institutions, not to mention Columbia 
College and the University of New York. In medicine, in 
law, in theology, and several other protessions, the educa- 
tional facilities are unsurpassed, while the opportunities to 
study art are better in. New York and DGrooklyn than any- 
where away from Paris. No social ties are stronger than 
those formed at school and college, and the youngsters there 
nine times out of ten find their proper level without the slight- 
est difficulty. 
are a few cardinal virtues that are rigorously insisted on. The 


In youth we may not be very critical, but there 


sneak, the liar, the coward, the thief—these are despised, as 
they deserve to be, and the youngster who shows such tenden- 
cies at school is promptly sent to Coventry, and, if fruits meet 
for repentance are not quickly shown, in that shady land he 
dwells so long as he lives. This seems hard, and maybe it is, 
but it is the way of the world, and the way, too, in a great 
place like New York, for all its size, its shifting population, its 
large drafts from the outside, and the absorption of the people 
in the busy commercial battles that engage their time. An ill 
repute adheres with as much tenacity in the great city as it 
does in the village, and when this begins on the benches of a 
public school, or in the class-room of a college, there is little 
hope that it will be forgotten, though it may be forgiven. A 
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person who knows the society of New York and the neighbor- 


ing cities only from reading the daily newspapers would be in- 
clined to doubt this statement, and to say that the metropolitan 
district was a very hot-bed of crime. But the newspapers do 
not report the doings of society ; instead of that they report 
the catastrophes, the crimes, the scandals, and the sensational 
happenings in two very limited circles—the fashionable circle 
and the criminal circle. The good people, the quiet people who 
go their ways, without pretense or arrogance—these form the 
great bulk of metropolitan society, and the schools are a very 
great influence in bringing and binding together the youngsters 
who in a year or so will be the active men and women in this 
society. 

And these persons constitute more than nine-tenths of the 
population of the Greater New York. The vicious and the idle 
are really small in numbers, and with the improvement of the 
public schools to such a point when every boy and every girl 
that chooses may be practically instructed ina trade, we may 
expect that the proportion of these classes to the total popula 
tion will be less than it is mow. The church influence and the 
school influence are closely allied, and as links in the social 
chain they are welded fast together. 

HE gregariousness of 
> man in its various man- 

ifestations would make 

a most interesting 

study. We owe our 

cities to this quality in 
man, and when cities 
become large this same 
quality has contributed 
to the formation of the 





innumerable clubs into which society hereabouts is divided, 
When we speak of the clubs of New York or Brooklyn the 
names of some half-dozen prominent social organizations occur 
to the mind, such as the Union, the University, the Union 
League, the Metropolitan, the Century, and so on. These are 
great clubs, each with its thousand members or so, and club life, 
as depicted in the novels and told about in the newspapers, may 
be seen there as it is not seen in the smaller organizations 
less known to fame. But these small organizations are very 
powerful social factors, and what is more, in nine cases out of 


ten they are factors for good. We bear men, and women, too, 
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speak in deprecation of clubs, as though they were demoraliz- 
ing in their tendency. But this is mere ignorance. Whena 
man goes into any decent club he is under a very wholesome 
restraint and must conduct himself with both consideration 
and propriety. If he does not he is sent to Coventry, and club 
Coventry must be one of the most disagreeable places a man 
ever got into. Further than this, it carries a social penalty, so 
large that it can never be paid. In addition to the clubs of 
the class above alluded to, each profession, each special kind of 
business, the political organizations, the tradesmen, and even 
the churches, have clubs. The lawyers have many clubs ; the 
doctors have many ; the insurance agents and insurance com- 
pany officers bave their clubs ; 
the racing men, the artists, the literary men, all have their 


the merchants, the grocers, 


clubs, and all of these are mainly social organizations. And 
the women—well, the women have more clubs than an active 
But the 
women’s Clubs differ from the men’s in one regard very radi- 


and energetic man could shake a stick at in a week. 


cally. They always have some ulterior object as their motive, 
and are not formed for the mere pleasure of forgathering. 
In the end they accomplish about the same purpose, and re- 
cently some of the newer men’s clubs permit ladies to enjoy 
the privileges of their dining-rooms. Others only admit them 
to the club-houses on rare special occasions. Then there 
are the neighborhood clubs, and the membership of these, in 
the aggregate, is larger than the more ambitious organizations 
that go in for a club-house and a bonded debt. For these, two 
or three rooms generally suffice, and at them the clerk, the 
artisan, the small tradesman, and other respectable folk gather 
in the evening to talk, to read the newspapers, to play billiards 
or cards, or engage in whatever amusement there are facilities 
for. The very great majority of these clubs are entirely moral 
in their tendency. When they go the other way, and the mem- 
bers indulge in excesses, the clubs are sure to break up 

A superficial observer of club life in great cities like New 
York and Brooklyn would be apt to ask whether these men 
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would not be much better off at home. Maybe 
some of them would be, but the great majority 
of those who habitually frequent clubs have no 
homes worthy of the name. A_ boarding-house 
is not a home ; the cheerless rooms of a lone 
bachelor are not a home, and even the bric-a- 
brac-strewn and rug-covered parlor of a flat or 
an apartment is a mighty poor apology fcr a 
home. And these clubs furnish to the homeless 
the cheerful comfort that every mi: n craves 

& N the cities that wiil be included 


in the Greater New York there 
ash A +, that one cannot help wonder- 
(4 3 A. 
Yes 
} 


are so many liquor - saloons 
A ing, before > inati f 
ih g, before an examination o 


ley cE 


44 the subject be made, how they 
can all be profitably conduct 
ed. On the main thorough 
fares they are numerous 





enough, but on the subsidiary 

‘i thoroughfares they occupy 
nearly all the most desirable sites. It is not in- 
frequently the case,on Third Avenue in New 
York, for instance, for the four corners of a street 
intersection to be occupied by bar-rooms, while 
on each connecting block there will be two or 
three more. And these are all prosperous look- 
ing places. Now the liquor-saloons have a very 
vast social influence in a great city—an influence 
that is more frequently than not disintegrating 
in its tendency, but sometimes also harmless, if 
not exactly beneficial. We have spoken of man’s 
disposition to flock with other men, and how the 
clubs afford the members of them this opportu- 
nity. But the very great majority of the men, 
notwithstanding the number and the great 
variety of clubs, are not club members, and for 
them the bar-rooms are the most cheerful, the 
most comfortable, and the most convenient meet- 
ing-places. These might ba said to be the peo- 
ple’s clubs, and it is a pity that it should be so, 
for in the atmosphere of conviviality that per- 
vades such places a frequenter is much more 
apt than not to drink more than is good for him, and also 
to spend more money than he can afford. Here is where 
the disintegrating influence is exerted. The frequenters of 
bar-rooms are not all drunkards ; indeed, the drunkards— 
incapables from excess—are much in the minority. But 





they are bad places in the main, and there are far too many 
of them. ‘There is a worse side of the bar-room that is only 
known to the frequenter and the careful observer. In nine 
out of ten of them private rooms are provided for women, 
and in these places women gather, not for conviviality in any 
mild and comparatively innocent form, but for the purpose of 
getting drunk. 
entrance,” where children and servants can get pitchers of 
beer or bottles of liquor to take home. These two features of 


Each of these places also has a ‘ family 


the bar-rooms are menaces to the home, and in the social life 
of the great town they are the sorest spots that can be men- 
tioned with propriety. Some of the more advanced and pro- 
gressive clergymen have observed the bar-room influence and 
its bad tendency, and have formulated various schemes to 
regulate the business by law, or to counteract the influence by 
establishing similar places from which all the bad features 
shall have been eliminated. In whichever direction these 
propositions have looked, they have been bitterly opposed—the 
liquor-saloon keepers not liking to be regulated by any strin- 
gent laws, and the old-fashioned among the clergy not favoring 
the idea of ‘‘going into the liquor business.” Meantime the 
liquor-saloons prosper mightily and increase in numbers—the 
proprietors gathering good profits when all ordinary business 
languishes. 

Now turn we to a more pleasant and more grateful side of 
the social life. Young people cherish the idea that society 
means that we should eat, dance and be merry, and to some 
this idea prevails to the end. But except for a few there is 
precious little dancing in this world. ‘lhe young people of 
affluence who do not look forward to lives of labor and toil 
think of the time when the school-days are over as a glorious 
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period when they shall be introduced to society. After this in- 
troduction they say that they are in society. Why, bless their 
innocent hearts, they have always been in society. There isa 
trifle less formality in the other and less fashionable circles in 
this matter of introductions to society, and when we reach the 
merry gatherings where the shop-girls and factory-workers 
take their pleasures the formalities are understood rather than 
expressed, and it is held that when a girl is big enough she is 
old enough to have as many beaux as she pleases. Dancing 
takes up a good deal of time, for the private and public balls, 
the dancing classes and clubs, are very numerous indeed. 
There is an idea that the Charity Ball is the culmination of 
social gayety every year. Fashionable people scoff at this idea, 
because fashion is represented at these balls by a very small 
contingent, but, as has been said before, the smart fashionable 
set of society is a very small social factor after all, and the 
Charity Ball may be an occurrence—the smart set would call it 
a function—of more importance than they dream of. 
HE foreign elements in the Greater 
New York are very great, and for 
certain social purposes each na 
tionality keeps together. The 
main purpose of these bonds of 
union is charitable, but there is 
) hardly a foreign charitable society 
that does not celebrate itself with 
a ball every year. The Germans 
are specially fond of social gayety, 
and their balls, great and small, are very frequent every year, 
and in the summer they keep up the merriment with picnics. 
No working people in the United States appear to get so much 
merriment out of life as the Germans, and they do not, as is 
the custom of some others, give up all of this to the very 
young, as the men and women of middle age know quite as 
well how to enjoy themselves as their children. At the balls in 
the winter or the picnics in the summer one could, by making 
a careful selection, visit, in a certain sense, several of the 
countries of Europe, for he could see Old-World customs and 
Old-W orld manners, not imitated but preserved. But into this 
life a stranger is not ordinarily taken without careful scrutiny. 
If there be no doubt of bis respectability the French and the 
Germans are both as hospitable as can be. The Irish have 
mingled more with other people, but they still make St. Pat- 
rick’s Day one of great social festivity. These festivities might 
be called the flower of the social life, and those who only gather 
the flowers in this world may by some be considered to be espe- 
cially happy. But there is one thing very certain, that 
those who gather only the flowers have really never lived. To 
live we must suffer as well as enjoy; each, suffering and enjoy 
ment, teaches what the other means. In the Greater New 
York, more than any other place in America-more than any 
other place in the world, perhaps—is life to be found in its 
greatest variety, and the man or woman with social capacity 
and genius can find in it more opportunities both for useful 
employment and interesting amusement than it is possible to 
take advantage of. PHILIP POINDEXTER. 





The Greater New York Woman. 
By Mary B. Mulle‘t. 


/, EOPLE have a way of talking glibly 

( \ about ‘‘ the New York woman.” It 
seems as easy for them to reduce the 
feminine population to a type as it 
would be to look over a florist’s stock 
and pick out a rose or a violet. 

As a matter of fact, the women of 
New York are divided into so many 
classes, differing so widely one from 
another, that it is impossible to set 
up any one conception of a woman 
and say that she is a type of them 

all. There is really but one characteristic common to almost 
every woman who has lived in New York a twelvemonth or 
more. That is a certain pride, a certain self-confidence which 
seems to be the inalienable possession of the dwellers in Gotham. 
It is this trait in the society woman which makes people say 
of her that she is ‘‘ always equal to circumstances.” It makes 
the Grand Street girl say of herself that you can’t ‘‘ phase” 
her. It all amounts to the same thing. 

There is a fascination about New York. It isn’t frantic, 
like that which Pooh-Bah attributed to Katisha. It is subtle, 
insidious, universal. A well-known literary woman, during 
her winter in New York, said that the city nad no ‘‘ atmos- 
phere,” that she didn’t like it and wished she were back in the 
quaint country she had left. She is quite alone here, and is 
apparently free to come and go as she pleases, but—she does 
not go. If she is not a confirmed New-Yorker now, she soon 
will be. 

It is true that this local complacency is the only really 
typical trait, but it is also true that when you speak of ‘the 
New York woman” you call up in every one’s mind a certain 
image, and these images are, in the main, identical. Givena 
mild May afternoon, Saturday preferred, with certain sec- 
tions of Fifth Avenue and Broadway, and the least receptive 
of minds will assimilate the panorama and retain a picture 
which will be recognized everywhere as ‘‘the New York 
woman.” 

In the first place, she has an air. _ You can no more explain 
its composition than you can analyze a delicate bit of humor, 
but it is there, nevertheless. And she is tall. It depends 
pretty much on your own stature whether you call her height 
godly or ungodly. She has a clear, bright complexion born of 
sunshine and a freshening breeze ; while as for her raiment, 
it would make angels weep—with envy. She holds her head 
high, walks freely, talks gayly, and bears herself with un- 
ruffled serenity under the most open scrutiny. 

This type is more nearly representative of society women 
than of any other class. The more one learns of the fashion- 
able womenof New York, the more one is moved to admiration 
and envy. There is scarcely a well-known woman of fashion 
whose name does not figure in half-a-dozen charities. She is 
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the constant dependence of the parlor lecturer and the young 
musician. It is the society women of New York who have 
popularized the physical development of women. They have 
set the fashion in out-of-door sports. In short, the much ma- 
ligned society woman seems to have been a pretty importart 
factor in the moral, mental, and physical well-being not only 
of her own circle, but of other women as well. Such names 
as those of Mrs. Elliott Shepard, Mrs. Richard Irwin, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, and a score of others, are too well known, 
both in society and in various philanthropic movements, to per- 
mit the wholesale branding of fashionable women as selfish and 
frivolous. Asa class, they may perhaps seem the least’ inter- 
esting of the different feminine varieties in the socia fauna 
(or would you call it flora?) of the city, but they are by no 
means the least admirable. Possibly they lack eccentricity 
and originality, which are rather necessary to make people 
interesting, and which are generally eliminated in society. 
However, a touch of the picturesque has been given by the 
Vaudeville Club, by such hostesses as Miss Callender and Miss 
De Forest, who have a sort of Americanized salon in the 
Tiffany apartment house, and by the fads and freaks which 
give society a safety-valve against its superlative convention- 
ality. 

But in Bohemia it is notso. Over the gates of this country 
is written, ‘‘ All conventionality abandon, ye who enter here.” 
Bohemia used to be frequented by about ten men to one 
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true, and yet careful enough to want a sort of general chaper- 

onage such as the Bohemian wives always supply. While there 

is no such thing as a great salon in America, many of the 
wives of artists and literary men in New York have certain 
evenings when there is sure to bé company and conversation 

the most interesting. Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mrs. E. D. 

Blashfeld, Mrs. J. Wells Champney, and Mrs. Richard Watson 

Gilder are among the women whose evenings have gained a 

reputation. 

» HE club-woman of New 
York bids fair to become 
as recognized a type as the 
club-man. Of course, how- 
ever, the two types are 
widely remote in their 
characteristics, for most of 

‘SS the women’s clubs have a 

decidedly utilitarian aspect 

somewhat veiled by insub- 
stantial luncheons and teas, 
while men’s clubs are 
avowedly means for driv- 





ing dull care away. 

The women’s clubs of New York are legion, but the most 
famous of them all is undoubtedly Sorosis. There be people 
who smile at Sorosis and well-nigh point the finger of scorn at 
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woman, and that one not a resident of any other country, 
except perhaps stageland. Good and cultured women were 
left behind, along with the tabooed conventionality from 
which they were supposed to be inseparable. 

But of late years Bohemia has received large numbers of 
feminine immigrants. Some of them have joined their hus- 
bands there. Others have come in with a pen or a palette as 
passport. Others have come, as they would go South for the 
winter, simply because they like the climate. Women artists, 
writers, journalists and students have swelled the population 
of Bohemia in this city. These are the most interesting mem- 
bers of the girl bachelor class. They live in studios or congre- 
gate in apartment-houses where they split up some of the flats 
between them or combine to fill others. A real Bohemian does 
not rest easily in a boarding-house. 

If one of them asks you up of an evening and says she is 
going to have ‘‘some people in,” let nothing short of sudden 
death or a mortal sickness keep you away. You will be enter- 
tained. The ‘‘ people” will keep dropping in after the most 
irregular fashion until perhaps eleven o'clock, when the chafing- 
dish will also make its appearance. Meantime you will have 
ruined your reputation for polite indifference by asking some 
one privately at each arrival, ‘‘ What does she do?” or ‘‘ Who 
is he?’ Nine times out of ten you will get a satisfactory 
answer. That is, you will be told that she writes those clever 
things in so-and-so, or that his picture took the prize at such 
and such anexhibition, They talk a good deal of shop over 
their Welsh rarebit, but they are witty, full of interesting 
experiences, and above al! original. 

You will often find them dining at the French restaurants 
near Washington Square, but not so often as you will find the 
Bohemian wives. The Bohemian wives are as distinct a class 
as were the Roman matrons, for example. It is they who 
have diffused the air of respectability which has possibly 
somewhat rarified the atmosphere, but which has made it 
more favorable to the girl bachelors who are independent, it is 


it, but this is ill-judged of them. Sorosis, it must be admitted, 
does not demand genius as one of the requisites for member- 
ship. It generally dropsits white ball into the box and says, 
indulgently : ‘‘Oh, yes ; let her come in !” to any one who is 
proposed. It was ina spasm of revolt against this wholesale 
welcome that Lotta was blackballed a year ago. A certain 
number of women, who felt that Sorosis was growing too rap- 
idly, agreed beforehand to blackball any one whose name was 
offered, and Lotta happened to be the first one. 

But, although among the three hundred members of Sorosis 
there are a good many who do not exactly pay for their intel- 
lectual board and lodging, the club itself, because of its history 
and its methods, fully deserves the regard in which it is held. 
It was organized twenty-six years ago by Mrs. Jennie June 
Croly with a mere handful of members. It was laughed at 
right heartily, and not always good-humoredly, but it throve 
and grew until at the last annual breakfast, in March, it num- 
bered almost three hundred members, including some of the 
brightest women in New York. Mrs. Jennie de la M. Lozier 
was the president for the three years ending in March, and was 
succeeded by Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Following the sug- 
gestion of the name, Sorosis might be called the elder sister of 
most of the women’s clubs of the country. It has various com- 
mittees, such as those on literature, art, education, the stage, 
and philanthropy. There is a monthly social meeting at 
Sherry’s, with luncheon, followed by papers and a discussion; 
also a business meeting two weeks after each social meeting. 
Nothing is ever decided in Sorosis. That is, no vote is ever 
taken on the subject under discussion. The club is liberal, and 
prides itself on the number of famous women from all parts of 
the world whom it has entertained. 

The Meridian Club is, in some ways, quite the antithesis of 
Sorosis. Its membership is limited to thirty, and it abhors 
newspaper reports or publicity of any sort. It includes such 
women as Marion Harland, Kate Upson Clark, Margaret 
Sangster, and Olive Thorne Miller. It has a monthly meeting 
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at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where it lunches, and has a paper 
and discussion afterward. 

The Professional Woman’s League was organized a year and 
a half ago by Mrs. A. M. Palmer. It 
hundred members. While it was intended, as its name implies, 
tor women engaged in the various professions, it has a mem- 
bership very largely drawn from dramatic ranks. There are 
many well-known women among its members. ‘‘Aunt Louisa ” 
Eldredge is one of the vice-presidents ; so are Lotta and Kate 
Field and Mrs. Frank Leslie and Minnie Maddern Fiske. The 
league has headquarters at 29 West Thirtieth Street, where it 
has meetings and classes without number. 

The Twelfth Night Club is another woman’s society with a 
dramatic leaning in its membership. 
members, most of them bright young actresses, writers, or 
artists. It has club-rooms at 126 East Twenty-third Street, 
The Woman’s Press Club, 
with rooms at the same place, is now trying to raise money to 
secure a permanent home. 

In spite of the fact that there are literally hundreds of 
women’s clubs in New York, one can scarcely turn round 
witiout hearing of some new one that is being formed. There 
are, for instance, dining clubs composed of perhaps a dozen 
women bachelors who dine together at some restaurant on a 
specified evening. It is generally a French or Italian restau- 
rant, where a table d’héte dinner is served. Each diner is 
allowed to bring one woman as a guest, the only stipulation 
being that she shall be ‘‘ interesting.” This commonly means 
that she shall be one of the almost countless women who are 
‘doing something.” 

New York ought to be a paradise for Mrs. Leo Hunter and 
her tribe. Here can be found the iargest and choicest assort- 
ment of lions and lionesses to be seen in this country. A gen- 
eration or two ago, when Zoe Zephyr and Lottie Locust and 
all those alliterative ladies had succeeded in getting a poem 
printed or a story accepted, they did not forthwith rush off to 
New York so as to be ‘‘in touch” with the world of letters. 
They stayed at home and evolved more poems and more 
romances out of their inner consciou;mess, But to-day every 


now has about three 


It has about seventy-five 


where it has most tempting teas. 


thing is changed. The woman writer is no longer alliterative 
in her nom de plume. In fact, she rarely has a nom de plume 
atall. Also she does not believe in evolving ideas of things; 


she believes in seeing them with her own eyes. Also she be- 


lieves in being ‘‘ on the ground,” ‘‘ getting in touch,” and vari- 
ous other things which necessitate her coming to New York. 
Hence there are more women writers here than one could meet 
ina year. It is the sama with the artists. 
have a love for the town and many of them have homes here. 
Georgia Cayvan, for instance, has a charming establishment in 
Harlem, where she is always at home on Sunday evenings. The 
Sunday evening custom, by the way, has been quite as univer- 
sally adopted by New York women as it was by those of 
London. 


Actresses, too, 


The business women of the city are perhaps not picturesque 
There are hundreds of 
women doctors, lawyers and merchants, not to mention much 


as a Class, but they are important. 


larger numbers of women occupying salaried positions in busi- 
ness firms. 

———— HE working-girls of New York are 

counted by thousands. They form 

a an industrial force whose pessible 

importance is scarcely realized. 

They are learning the value of co- 

operation and education. Women’s 

labor unions are growing in num- 

bers and strength. Beside these 

labor societies, there are working- 

girls’ clubs, formed for mutual im- 

provement and pleasure. The first 

nN one was organized ten years ago by 

Miss Grace Dodge, a woman of 

wealth and culture, who is still at the head of the New York 
Association, comprising nineteen clubs. 

But there are hundreds of shop girls and factory hands who 
are not in these societies. They have clubs of their own, how- 
ever, which exist generally for the bringing about of an an- 
nual ball. The ‘‘ Sweet Violets” and the ‘‘ Lady Flashes” do 
not care much for practical talks and sewing-classes, but they 
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can wear the most marvelous masquerade costumes ever seen 
on the East Side, and, in their own language, they can dance 
all round their rivals from neighboring cities. 

The cigarette girls of New York need onlya chronicler to 
make them as famous as the gamins of Paris. They certainly 
have quite as much wit and picturesqueness to recommend them 
to the novelist. The Bowery boy and the Grand Street girl are 
two of the most interesting figures in the whole life of the city. 
They have their own manner, walk, customs, and dialect. They 
are a fascinating and perplexing study. The Bowery boy has 
enlisted many writers, such as Edward Townsend, of the 
“Chimmie Fadden”™ stories, but of the girl of the East Side 
we have had only occasional snap shots. The Grand Street 
girl is gay, reckless, keen-witted, a flirt, and, above all, she 
has an enormous adaptability. She is qrick to detect the 
presence of any one of superior breeding and education, and, 
no matter how “tough” she may be in her own haunts and 
among her own companions, she will change like a chameleon 
in this new atmosphere. I have heard one of these girls say to 
another : ‘“‘ For heaven’s sake, Maggie, go chase yerself up- 
stairs !” and in the next breath, with an entirely different 
tone and accent, say to a stranger ; ‘‘ May I take my friend 
up-stairs to see the pictures ?” 

Most of these girls, born and bred in the tenements, grow 
old and die in the same way that their mothers have. They 
age prematurely, grow stout and slatternly, drink more or less, 
and quarrel or gossip among themselves. When you have 
come to the contemplation of them as a class you are pretty 
near the bottom of the ladder of womanhood in New York. 
For the levels which are even lower, you must go to the station- 
houses, the hospitals, the dives, and the Island. 

These, however, are the exceptional classes. The society 
woman, who is often their best friend, the woman of culture, 
talent and ambition, the professional woman, the business 
woman, the working girl, with her adaptability for the good as 
well as the evil, are weighed over in the scale against them, 
and it is not strange that not a trace of the dark picture they 
present is to be seen in the bright and debonair creature we 
accept as ‘‘ the New York woman,” 
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ENTRANCE TO CENTRAL PARK AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND EIGHTH AVENUE. 
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TRAFFIC ON WEST STREET—THE PASSENGER BRIDGE OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
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we will 
except 
when pinched by 
poverty. We 
are therefore better 
fed than our 
tors, whatever our de- 
Our 


ties, which 


not give up 
dire 
ances- 


serts may be. 
requirements, ho w- 


ever, are greater for 


another reason than 
the mere one that 
our more cultivated 


taste requires a great- 
of food 
more food 


er variety 
We 
und more. various 
kinds of food 


need 


than 


THE BANK OF AMERICA BUILDING, WALL AND 


WILLIAM STREETS. 


Celery Biscuits. 


Our tables are so bountifully supplied with 
good things to eat 
would seem to the easily satistied as more thau 


that any addition to them 


enough. The contrast, to be sure, between the 
modern table in this country and the 
which our grandfathers and great-grand fathers 
sat is very great indeed. But the things that 
in the olden time were regarded as superfluous 


luxuries are now deemed as absolute necessi- 


tables at 


they did because we 
lead lives of greater 
rapidity. Our ordinary pace would have worn 
out the old people in a very litde while if they 
should have tried to go it without supplement- 
ing their monotonous diet and inaking t. 
that of the 


It has been computed, indeed, that if time could 


approach 
more nearly active man of to-day 
be measured by what a man does and sees and 
the space that he covers in his travels, that he 
now in ten years us much as his fore- 
fathers lived in thirty. It follows 
therefore, that to keep up steam and keep our 


lives 
naturally, 
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THE ‘‘ CINCINNATI,” DOUBLE-DECKED FERRY-BOAT, PENNSYLVANIA 


machinery in good order we need various and 
well- selected fuel. Under the 
the man who gives us something new to eat, 


circumstances 


something that is at once nutritious, wholesome, 
and palatable, is hailed as a benefactor of his 
kind. 

One of the recent new things—it is not yeta 
year old—was spoken of in 
shortly after it was introduced to the public 
last winter. Then it had high medical indorse- 
ment because. it was a fuod particularly grate- 
ful to then, has 
been tried generally, and the demand for it has 
grown with such rapidity that there have been 
efforts to imitate it. We allude to the Celery 
Biscuits invented and manufactured by Mr. S. 
B. Ciark, of 496 and 498 Grand Street, New 
York. To be sure, Mr. Clark appreciates the 
compliment that is involved in the efforts of 
but he is not 
inclined to permit rivals in business to partici- 


And so hesis. 


these columns 


invalids. Since however, it 


others to imitate his invention, 


pate in the profits of his labor and enterprise. 
He has, therefore, pnt in circulation this notice, 
and places. we believe. a copy of it in each 
package of his biscuits: 

* The undersigned, the original introducer and 
manufacturer of Celery Biscuit, which has de- 
delightful article of 
food. the faet that this 
labei and title are a trade-mark. duly registered 
us required by the statutes of the United States. 
No packages, other than those having this de- 


come so celebrated as a 


begs to call attention to 


A WINTER EVENING, UNION SQUARE, 
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sign, contain the gen- 


uine Celery Biscuit 
made by me. All per- 
sons are cautioned 


imitations of 
this trade - mark, 
notice is hereby given 


against 
and 
that any person using 
any such imitation or 
design will be prose- 
cuted to the fullest ex- 
tent of the law.” 

This Mr. 


Clark explains, is not a 


notice, 


merely formal one, but 
is issued in dead ear- 
nest and for very good 
reasons. 


long 


It required 
and expensive 
experiments for him to 
succeed in making his 
Celery Biscuit. Any 
one, to be sure, could 
put celery extract into 
biscuit or cracker 
dough and secure in 
the baked article a cel- 
ery flavor. But this 
is pot what Mr. Clark 
has done, although he 
has secured the celery 
davor in a delightful 
degree. 


Fall} 


He has done. 
much more, for he has 
infused into his biscuits 
the celery properties. 
and these are 
known to havc very great value. Now inferior 
biscuits represented as his do him a serious in- 
jury, and this injury he will not suffer if he can 
help it. 

For invalids, especially those suffering 
neryous this has 
found to be a very grateful and useful variation 
of their diet. But the well like the 
quite as much, and they Lave been used exten- 
the 
spoils the aromatic excellence of the cheering 
cup, which does And 
glass of wine, whether the wine be sherry. port. 
or champagne, the Celery Biscuit is just 
the thing. 
pose is this—the biscuits are 


well 


from 


complications, Liscuit been 


hiseuit 


sively on tea-lables, where cake rather 


not inebriate. with a 
claret, 
What, too, is very much to the pur- 
not exvensive but 
within the reach of all. 
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The Bank of America. 


THE Bank of America has occupied, 
the site at the 


for more 


than eighty years, northwest 
f Wall and William 
stands its lotty 


1831 


corner oO streets, on wlich 


now and admirable granite 


building. In the bank purchased this 


property, and in 1835 erected a building which, 
for upward of fifty #8 a Conspicuous 
object in Wall street. In 1888-89 the present 
Bank of America building took its place, cover- 
ing the old site and twenty-five feet additional 
purchased from the Bank. of North 


years, W 


frontage, 
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America, Thisimposing building supplies office- 
room for a number of corporations and private 
hankers, besides the bank’s own exceedingly spy- 
cious and elegant banking apartments on the 
main floor, Tt was founded at a time when the 
expiration of the charter of the first bank of 
the United States opened the wav forthe de- 





BUILDING OF JOURNEAY & RURNHAM, FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 


ALL MUSICAL ARTISTS ENDORSE THE WEBER PIANO. 
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velopment of State banks. Its first directors and 
stockholders were recruited from among those 
interested in the Bank of the United States, and 
it attracted much of fhe capital and business of 
that institution. 

A notable fact in the bank’s history is the 
unbroken record it enjoys of having under all 
circumstances paid its 
circulating notes in gold, 
even in the face of more 
than one general suspen- 
sion of specie payments. 
No holder of a Bank of 
America note has ever 
had his demand for pay- 
ment of the note in gold 
refused. The Bank of 
America is the most 
prominent and influential 
bank now doing busi- 
ness under a State char- 
ter. Jis capital of $3,- 
000.060 is re-enforced by 
a surplus in excess of 
$2,000,000; and its de- 
posits upproach $20.- 
000,0€0. The board of 
directors includes Sam- 
uel Thorne, George A. 
Crocker, David S. Kgles- 
ton, J. Harsen Rhodes, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Oliver Harriman, Fred- 
eric P. Oleott, George 
G. Haven, Wiiliam IT, 
Perkins, James N. Jar- 
vie, and Dallas B. Pratt. 
The officers of the bank 
are William IT. Perkins, 
president; Frederic P. 
Oleott, vice - president; 
Walter M, Bennet, assist- 
ant cashier; and Jolin 
Sage, assistant cashier, 





A Fine Building 
anda 
Great Business. 


Few localities in New York 
City have been improved in 
recent years as much as that 
portion of the city east of 
Chatham Street and just north 
of the terminus of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Conspicuous 
among the new buildings in 
this vicinity is the Seott & 
Bowne building, which is the 
home of the world - famed 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil. This is one of the most 
substantial, carefully built, and 
best equipped buildings in 
New York City, and it has 
done a great deal toward the 
advancement of the price of 
property in the locality where 


it stands. The business of 


A 


= 3 


A 


Messrs. Seott & . 
sowne is the 
most widely dis- 
tributed business 
of its kind in the 
world. Its growth 
has been marvel- 
ous and = could 
not have been 
possible if there 
were not such 
merit in Scott's 
Emulsion that inspired public confidence. It 
has been said many times by men in similar lines 
of business that Scott's Emulsion wiil probably 
live long after other preparations claimed to bene- 
fit health have run their race and dropped out 
of the market. The trade-mark of Scott’s Emul- 
sion is known in about every country of the 
world, and the vew Scott & Bowne building is 
a substantial tribute to the success of this prep- 
aration. 

The building is twelve stories high. aud the 
best-equipped power building in the city. The 
basement is ocenpied by Messrs, Scott & Bowne 
for manufacturing purposes. The first floor is 
given up to the counting - room and shipping 
department, and the second floor is devoted to 
the advertising department, which. is now one 
of the largest advertising bureaus in the world. 
Above the second floor the building is rented 
to tenants for manufacturing purposes, power 
being supplied to ali the floors from enyiues 
jocated in the cellar. Being situated at the 
junction of New Chambers, Rose and Pearl 
streets, the buiiding commands exceptionul 
light and ventilation, and the tenants are uni- 
versal in their indorsement, of the advantages 
derived from the excellent service afforded them. 

Messrs. Scott & Bowne started in their pres- 
ent business in 1876. For three years prior to 
that time they had been experimenting with 
cod-liver oil, knowing that if they could make a 
perfect and palatable emulsion they would not 
only overcome all the objections to cod-liver oil 
aus a nourishment, but would also itcrease its 
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value and thus make it of more use to physi- 
They were not content 
with simply mixing oil with other ingredients 


cians in their practice. 


and ecalling it an emulsion, for they knew that 
to be a perfect emulsion the oil must be sepa- 
rated into microscopic particles small enough to 
be taken into the blood and remain in this 
emulsionized state. With a knowledge of how 
to emulsionize cod-liver oil and render it palat- 
able possessed by no one else, they began manu- 
facturing Seott's Emulsion in 1876, and, have 
since determined to the satisfaction of the medi- 
cal world the great remedial and nourishing 
properties of cod-liver oil. 

There is no substitute for Scott's Kmulsion, 
and there is no other preparation in the field of 
food-medicines that can take its place. It gives 
the system real strength, and if any of the 
strength acquired by taking Scott’s Emulsion is 
not needed for immediate use, it is stored away 
Almost all 
other flesh-forming foods create unhealthful fat 


in the shape of solid, healthy flesh. 


that makes a tendency toward obesity. Cod- 
liver oil, however, in the form of Seott's Emul- 
sion, eradicates unhealthful flesh by the making 


of sound, healthy tissue, and by giving nour- 
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ishment to the blood it tones up the whole 
system. Scott's Emulsion is prescribed by phy- 
sicians all over the world for chronic coughs, 
colds, weak lungs, consumption, emaciation, 
blood diseases, and wasting diseases of children. 


Value of a Search. 


A MATTER IN Wurcae PURCHASERS OF REALTY 
ARE INTERESTED. 


Oxke of the most important factors entering 
into real-estate transactions is the proper search- 
ing of title. 

This work requires more than a mere routine 
of certain clerical duties, in which the past 
history of acquisition and transfer of property 
under consideration may be brought to a satis- 
factory close, ready for the acceptance of the 
purchaser when the title is perfected. The 
work must be done in a comprehensive and in 
telhgent manner from the records which the 
search unfolds to the legal experienced mind. 
The various conditions must be observed which 
have surrounded the property from time to 
time that may be beyond any question as to 
clear legality, of: acquisition, including every de- 
tail having a direct bearing upon the validity ot 
the Jast transfer, and having a bearing on such 
other changes of title as may oceur in fiiture 
transactions. 

Such is the purpose and intent, theoretically 
and practically, of the Long Island Title Com- 
pany, recently organized, with offices in the 
Germania building, Nos, 375 to 379 Fulton 
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Street, the officers of which are David Thorn- 
ton, president; William P. Rae, vice-president; 
Robert Rae, Daniel M. 


manager searching department. 


secretary ; Tredwell, 
The character aud experience of these gentle- 
faithful efficient 
service to the professional men of either law or 


men are a guarantee of and 


real estate, and to a straightforward 
conducting business with any one who desires 
information as to the value of realty upon Long 
Island, either by appraisement, loan, purcliase, 


or search. 


The Fifth Avenue Bank. 


THE Fifth 
the best-situated 


Avenue Bank 
bauks of 


residents around 


is doubtless ove of 
the city fur the 
the 
and Fifties of our numbered streets. 
530 Fifth 


it is verv conveniently 


use 
Forties, 
Situated at 
corner of Forty-fourth Street, 


of those Thirties, 
Avenue, 


urranged for all classes 


of banking business, and devotes considerable 


space and time to the especial care of the ac- 


counts of ladies. The last quarterly statement 
shows that this institution is in a most flourish- 
ing condition, having over million dollars 
and Mr. A. &. Frissell is 
president and Mr. Frank Dean, cashier. 


Amoiug the board of directors are Charles 8. 


one 


surplus earnings. 

















APPEARANCE OF THE AUDITORIUM 


BEFORE THE 


manner of 


THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, DESTROYED BY FIRE SUNDAY, MAY 13TH. 
AS DECORATED FOR THE 
VERSARY EXERCISES —FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
FIRE BY OUR STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER, J. C 
(FOR EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE TABERNACLE SEE PAGE 345.) 
. — = ' * 
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Smith, 
sell 


president Chamber of Commerce; Rus- 
B. Dutcher, Gardner Wether- 
bee, William H. Lee, James R. Kdward 
H. Perkins, Jr., John D. James G. 
Edward A. Price, 


all gentlemen of prominence 


Sage, John 
Plum, 
Crimmins, 
Cannon, and Samuel Shether; 
and well known 


for their business integrity. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for asthma in the Kola 
found on the Congo River. West Africa. 
1164 Broadway. 
the 


from 


plant, 
The Kola Importing Company, 
New York. 
Kola compound by mail to all 


are sending free trial cases of 
sufferers 

asthma who send name and address on a postal- 
ecard. A trial costs vou nothing. * 


Wonderful Cures of Catarrh and 
Consumption by a New Discovery. 


WonpDFRFUL cures of Lung Diseases, Catarrh, 
the 
Andral- 
are a sufferer vou 
should write to the New Medical Advance, 67 
Kast Sixth Street. Cincinnati. Ohio, and they 
will send you this new treatment free for trial. 
State age and all particulars of your disease, * 


Bronchitis, and Consumption, are made by 


new treatment known in Europe as the 


Broca Discovery. If vou 
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And it will Keep You Cool 

Drink it when you are thirsty; when you 
are tired ; when you areoverheated. When- 
ever you feel thata wow + +S temperance 
drink will do you good, drink 


RES’ 
Rootbeer 


A25c. pkg. makes5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and hook. 
H The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


























RESPECT, and for this reason we 
seek to avoid PEOPLE OF BAD 
TASTE, because they are usually uncleanly. 
But what can be more lovely than a young 
girl, just budding into womanhood, whose 
every charm has been heightened by the use of 
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Persian Healing 


ore Se Pi ne Ta r Soap ? 








This indispensable article for Toilet use 
Frees the Head from Dandruff; pre- 
vents the hair from falling off or turn- 
ing prematurely gray; removes 
blotches and pimples from the skin; 
makes the teeth shine like pearls, and 
gives to the breath a sweetness which 
is as fascinating as the odor of 


SUMMER ROSES. 





ltemember this wonderful beautifier is 
the ORIGINAL PINE TAR SOAP. 








FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 





The Knickerbocker 
* Trust Company. 


THE Knickerbocker Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1884, with its office at No. 234 
Fifth Avenue, corner of Twenty-seventh Street, 
for the purpose of affording trust-company facili- 
ties to the large and influential moneyed class in 
the residential quarter of New York. 

Its steadily-increasing business necessitated 
the establishment, xbout four years since. of 
branch offices at No. 3 Nassau Street and No. 
18 Wall Street. These offices will, within a few 
days, be removed to No. 66 Broadway, where 
the company will occupy the first floor of the 
| new building erected by the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, and enjoy facilities required 
by its steadiiy-increasing business. 

The success of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany during the first ten years of its existence 
has more than answered the expectation of its 
promoters. Its progress has been conservative 
and substantixl, and it numbers among its 
clients many of the wealthiest and best-known 
corporations, firms, and individuals of this city. 
It has a capital of $750,000. and an accumu- 
lated surplus of $350,000. Its total deposits are 
about $5.500,000. and its resources are $6,500- 
000. The company is fully equipped in every 
way to carry on all branches of business which 
its charter authorizes, xs executor, administra- 
tor, guardian, receiver, registrar. aud transfer 
and financial agent for municipalities and cor- 
porations, and to accept any trusts in conform- 
ity with the law of any State or of the United 
States. It allows interest on time deposits, and 
receives current deposits subject to checks 
which are paid through the Clearing House, the 
same as those upon any of the city banks. 

Connected with the business of its Fifth Ave- 
nue office is a safe-deposit vault which affords 
to the clients of the company the advantage of 
being able to transact their banking business 
and have their securities cared for in the same 
office. 

The board of directors is a body of unusually 
prominent, capable, and influential business men, 
whose names alone are un assurance of careful 
management, being composed of: Joseph S. Auer- 
bach, of Davies, Stone & Auerbach; Harry B. 
Hollins. of H. P. Hollins & Co.; Jacob Hays; 
Charles T. Barney; A. Foster Higgins, of Hig- 
gins. Cox & Barrett; Robert G. Remsen; Henry 
W.T. Mali, of Henry W. T. Mali & Co; Andrew 
H. Sands; James H. Breslin. proprietor of the 
Gilsey House; General George J. Magee. presi- 
dent of the Fall Brook Coal Compunv; I. Town- 
send Burden, president of the Pert Henry Tron 
Ore Company; Hon. EK. V. Loew, ex-comptroller 
of the City of New York; Henry F. Dimock, 
president of the Metropolitan Steamship Com- 
pany; John P. Townsend. president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank; Charles F Watson; 
David H King. Jr; Frederick G. Bourne, presi- 
dent of the Singer Manufacturing Company ; 
Robert Maclay, president of the Kniekerbovker 
Ice Company; ©. Lawrence Perkins; Wilham 
H. Beadleston, of Beadleston & Woerz: Alfred 
L White. of William A. Wiite & Sons; and 











ber Company. 





OOR, TIRED, WEARY WOMAN! Weary with Work 
and Worry A Headache and a Heartache, too. 
But if relief for the first means relief for the other, 
one dose of ** Bromo-Seltzer’’ is enough to re- 


store her Health and Happiness. Trial Size, 10 Cents. 


Victors Lead. 





The finest in the world. 

Have the most up-to- 
date improvements and 
conveniences. 

Nothing by halves. 

Get our ’94 catalog tell- 
ing all about Victor su- 
periority. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


STUTTGART 
& b 
DIRECT LINES 
LONDON, PARIS, VIENNA, CONSTANTINO 


BERLIN. MILAN. PARIS. C ARLSBAD, 
PRAGUE, COLN, INNSBRUCK. 


Wiirtemberg’s splendid capital and royal resi- 
dence, Stuttgar', is highly recommended for a short 
or long sojourn. Famous, healthy, and beautiful 
situation, surrounded by hills wits vineyards and 
beautiful woods. Extensive royal parks and inter- 
esting castles »nd villas, with free access to every- 
body. Excellent insututions fer instruction—con- 
servatory for music, art and industrial schools. royal 
technical and v terinarian high schocl, agricultural 
academy Hohenheim. Tastefully laid ont city gar- 
den. Superior court theatre. Grsnd concerts, races, 
public lib ary, art, and techuical-art exhibitions. 
Collections of natural history an | antiquities. Cheap 
rates in all first-class hotels, boarding and private 
h-uses. Bt restaurants and coffee-houses. Favor. 
able tax conditions for foreigners. Hospitable pop- 
ulation. + xcellent hospitals. Immense bathing es- 
tablishments with sweet and mineral water. Splen- 
did excursions in neighborhood to the Black Forest, 
the Suabian Alps, and the Bodensee. Inquiries made 


Guide for Foreigners mailed free of carge by the 


the Furtherance of the Traffic of Foreigners 
in Stuttgart. 
(Great Bazaar, Book Store of Hermann Wildt.) 
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THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 7 
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7 TISING MEDIUM IS Zz 
y My 
“Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 4 
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For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
so Pifth Ave., New York. 
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Charles R/ Flint, treasurer United States Rub- | 


in any la» guage by mail wi'l be answered, and the | 


Information Place of the Association for | 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 


( Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


Biliousness jaundice great mental depres 
indigestion (dyspep- pimples sion 
sia) fulness of the stom- general debility 
sickness at the stom- ach (distention) backache 
ach (nausea) shortness of breath pain in the side 
heartburn (dyspnoea) heaviness 
loss of appetite (ano- dizziness (vertigo) disturbed sleep 
rexia) wind on the stomach nightmare 
coated tongue pain or oppression hot and throbbing 
bad taste inthe mouth around the heart head 
| torpid liver fluttering of the heart per ey eee a 
| sick headache (me- (palpitation) 
grim or hemicrania) _ irritability feet 
nervous headache nervousness hot skin 
dull headache depression of spirits sallow skin 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and con- 


stipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 


One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the sick- 
ness in the world, especially in women; and it can all 
be prevented. They who call the cure for constipation a 


cure all, are only half wrong after all. 


Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, New 
York, for a little book on Constipation (its causes con- 
sequences and correction); sent free. If you are not with- 


in reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by mail, 25 


er 
> 


cents a box. 




















SAMPLE STICK BY MAIL, 10¢. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. SAMPLE CAKE BY MAIL, 126, 
OvsMO BUTTERMILK SOAP 00., 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











“NOT SO BAD,” ETC. 


THOUGH some look down on pawnbrokers 


Women and 
And quite despise the creatures, 
We must confess Women Only 


== gn ae 


Has its redeeming features.—Judge. Are most competent to fully appreciate the 6 
P 4 “ purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA 
tOUCHY ON THAT POINT. 7 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. iS j 6 reiaie 0 c )\ 
‘ JOk JEFFERSON doesn’t resort to any such In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 


advertising dodge as having his diamonds tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
stolen.” 


it fy a sinc? — te papers might refer to membrane or too free or offensive perspira- * LIMITED # 
it as Jeffersonian simplicity.”—Judge. tion, it has proved most grateful. 3 “4 
' es a “oe, 


A BUSY MAN. Like all others of the CuTICURA REME- 
‘ a a ere F DIES, the CuTICURA SOAP appcals to the i yp 
‘ OLD PEACHY is a very busy man. Does satned snd edt eres iat te The age and genuineness of THIS coon te are guaranteed by the Excise 
nothing but cut coupons all day, I understand.” ; : . ; f Department of the Canadian Government certificate over the capsule 
“Coupons from his bonds ?” beyond all comparison the most effective of every bottle. From the moment of mel, Bec until this certificate is 
“No; coupons from the newspapers.” —Judge. skin purifying and beautifying soap as well affixed the Whisky never leaves the custody of the Excise Officers. No other 
pce es as the purest and sweetest for toilet and ee in the ve pt pe for eer rms Pinay ra ed and 
ay Ree absolute guarantee of purity and ripeness. anadian ub 1isky is 
By an original and improved method of construct- was ace | pertioniariy adapted for medicinal use. When not obtainable from the 
ing the frame, the far-famed Sohmer Piano acquires |. Sold throughout the world. PotTER Drua@ é i ire i i 
extraordinary strength, and is enabled to oustain the né ocal dealers we will gladly supply consumers direct —_ application. 
enormous tensional strain of the strings. AND CHEM. CorpP., Sole Props., Boston. LON DON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, 
—— == | 69 & 70 Mark Lane, E, C. 1232 Broadway. 223 & 224 Monadnock Bldg. 


and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
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“If it were DONE when tis 3 

d DONE, then ’twere well it Z 
were DONE QUICKLY.” 











Bronchial A ffections. 


For alleviating that irritation felt by those who 
suffer from any Bronchial Affection, Brown’s Bron- 
CHIAL TROCHES are most useful. An unexcelled 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, and Sore Throat. 


‘INCORPORATED 1850. 
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o t eft Bi: — Macbeth. & 
HE most efficacious stimulant to excite appetite $e 

are Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. Sperone scorers 


CERTIFIED MILK. 


Every dairy supplying our condenseries is under 
supervision. Milk is produced under rigid hygienic 
rules. The company’s reputation is therefore a cer- 
tificate of the absolute purity of the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed d Milk. 


and if it is a Croquette, or 3 
= an Oyster, or a Pie, or az 
= Doughnut, or a _ Biscuit, 
=or any other article that 
needs BS 


| SHORTENING 


when ’tis done, ’twill bes 
se Getter done as well as more® 
quickly done if you use i 


‘Cottolene 


The Vegetable Shortening. : 


It is purer than lard; itis: 
without the objectionable 
#flavor of lard; it heats 
2 quicker than lard; it browns 
¢ better than lard, and does # 
not make food greasy and # 
indigestible as lard does. # 
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Insurance Company 
of New York 


Insurance in Force over . . . . $64,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders over . . . $35,000,000 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 





has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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WRITE ALL FORMS OF POLICIES. 


The Complexion 


of Youth 


pees 












POLICIES INCONTESTABLE. NO RESTRICTIONS. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


LONDON. Nervous and Chronic 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- || Fae 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with Medical Co., Buffalo 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table nour Yorke, 9 
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Clear 
Skin. 


















Ask your grocer for Cottolene, and # 
accept no imitations, Sold every- % 


i wherein 8 and ae nf | Vi an aril ¢ amera 


Made only by 


AS The N. K. Fairbank = 
: Company, z 


CHICAGO, 
, New York, Boston, 
y Philadelphia, 
y San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Montreal. 
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P ointed 
Testimony 


“Your sample of 
Calisaya La Rilla has 
met with my approval. 
I enclose check, for 
which you will please 
send me more of this 
cordial, ae for my per- 
sonal use.” 


4. 












Toilet preparations and peer clog the pores 
and are unnatural and injurious. 





} 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush 


and SOAP clean and free the pores and create 
the glow of Perfect Health. 


It’s Nature’s Way. 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap . . . 25 cts. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush 50 cts. 
Found at high grade dealers in Toilet Goods 


ELY’S CREAM BALM CURES | 801 BROADWAY, Now York 
or mailed on receipt of price. 


We send FREE a Catalogue of C ATA a a H 


Everything in Rubber Goods. PRICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS Exo % 3 $2.1 15”  coupete C2 ese Faun tty ara 
0. J. BAILEY & 00., 22 Boylston 8t., ae 


ral ay Gaisheh seliabie.and guarantesd for 3 youre, Shi 
BOSTON, TASS. | The I MONA RCH : 
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LEATHER COVERED. COMPACT. 


R&a } Anthony & C0,, 







REET 


























M. D. 





on it eng By FREIGHT PAID; no money required in 

6,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 

* pont — kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 

DAD) furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but Aye hd 
to be 











This is a copy of one of 
many similar letters. All 
equally brief, but full of 
meaning. 


, sold at the lowe 
DS —. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE AM 
les published. 








of latest designs and s' 


SPRING NUSIBER RING OF ALS, BOSE. OXFORD We “CO., 340 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


NOW READY." 
Price, 25 Cents. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST, 





Summer Vacation | 


described in a new illustrated book, *‘ Summer 


| 
Homes AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHaAmpLain,” containing | 
selected addresses of the Best Family Homes | | 
| 
| 
| 








for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices from $4 | 
to #10 per week; also list of finest Hotels with 
prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate and scenery, all unexcelled. 

Mailed free on application to A. W. Eccrestrone, 
S. P. A., 3:3 Broapway, New York, or S. W. Cum- 
mines, G. P, A., St. ALBANS, VERMONT, 


=e ey BREAKFAST—SUPPER{s BEST LINE 
, ¥ 
nonesitnoan Seosren”*| E PPS’ S  cnicaeo ano ST LOUIS 


FIVE STYLES. 


Light Weight and Rigidity. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

Superior Material and Scientific Workmanship. 

Every Machine Fully Guaranteed. 

Send two-cent Stamp tor Our Twenty-four-page 

Catalogue—A Work of Art. / 
MONARCH CYCLE CO, ‘A*© antec finos © 

"” ' ’ ' . 
Retail Salesroom, 280 WABASH AVE. BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
a hen “9 sBoeghtne Habit Cured in 10 
W AMY TOU ip Osco gee. engucien, sity CA ZtN ter tecoe OPIUM: days. No till cured, RO s TRAINS 
Hockaetetay, DISTRIBUTING BUKBAU, P.0,Box 1925, New York Cap Dr. et k +d anon, Ohio. 


A handsome 60-page Book, full of the best WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU BO 


ot JupGe’s humorous pictures, ‘lo be found IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
at all Book- and News-stores, and sold on all $i4 proved High Slagersrw 
° finely Molshed, nickel pla to lig! 
trains, and heavy work; qusranteod for 10 Years; with 
i ie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
l shi 


blishing Go. York, say © 
ee ee LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A so inane ur ida ward machine an a 


Publishers 
Out Talo Out ond snd to-day for machine or la re free 


s10 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. Ld Seen ora eine 


~ Route | 































aes ‘3 Trial, No money required in advance, 
5, seo new tages. Wart ’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 

















“Zoo Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ Probably because they 
don't use 


Extract °f BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mai! Cook Book free; send us your address 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





BUY A BICYCLE 


with a reputation 


“AND YOU RUN NO RISK.” 


RAMBLER 


BICYCLES 


ARE KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 
EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 


Catalogue free at Rambler Agencies or 
by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 














ty mT Gnk- ke See ye? When you can learn it AT HOME within 
ie*. rn J DK K i 100 HOURS!’ study, without the aid 
% Teak of a Teacher, from 






Up to April 16, 1894, 40,718 copies have been sold and 4,039 testimonials received. 


: y <, ’ 
Ce | Ee Sixteenth Fdition now ready! Price (pos' paid), #3. 
} | j q err’ Tis worth &500.00!)' N. Tomney, Vermillion Bay, Ontario, Can 
ver / errs What I learned from it IN THERES WEEKS cost a friend of mine 
J &600.00 in a Business College ! F. A. Dean, Lima. O., February 5, 1892 
QS Ger learned from it without a secatie. and it made me the a chief 
accountant!’’ Wm. O. Shirey, Indianapolis, Ind., February 23, 18! 
(2 It raised my salary from $780 to #1,650—a clear gain of S870 a year!’ L.R Parker, Mice 
Texa-, July 15, 1893. 
[er"Do YOU wish SEMILAR SUCCESS? [Send NOW for a descriptive pamphlet or for the BOOK. 
Address orders exae tly as follov s: J. H. GOODWIN, Room 681, 1215 Broadway, New York 














CIGARETTES 


are mild in flavor 
and absolutely pure. | 











Made of the finest blend of 
Turkish and Virginia tobacco, 
they are the best cigarettes 
ever sold for five cents. 


7 freee 
































GENTLEMAN 


ran 


~ CHOICEST 
SMOKING 





A 20z.trial package postpaid for 25 cents. 
MARBURG BROS, 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO Co, Successor: 
BALTIMORE, Mp 








THIS PAPER: 1S PRINTED. WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 










EARL & WILSON’S. 
|MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
"ARE THE BEST” 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








It possesses the sweet 
and delicate fragrance 
of the flowers. 





OSS : 
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The New | 
‘Golumbia Bicycle: 
‘Pedal | 


is sure to attain great popularity 
as the best all around pedal that 

will be seen this season. 
Combining the lightness of the 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease ) 
and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
} preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 
reduces its weight more than one 
; half. It is undoubtedly the light- 
est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 

ever attached to a bicycle. 

POPE MPG. CO., 
Boston, New York, 


Chicago, Hartford. 
f The beautiful Columbia eatalocue can 





be obtained free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for two two-cent stamps. 











‘Are: you too ‘fat :. 
Ma RICHARD 
HUDNUT’S 


REDUCTION 
PILLS 


WILL CURE 


OBESITY 
SG PUY, De pills without 


reeavie and perfectly harmless treatment, 


il- hem 
it iby & ey ghee known che Broadivay, N 










RICHARD HUDNUT, 
925 Broadway. (only), New York, 


Allcock’s pissters 


THE STANDARD REMEDY 


For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak Muscles, Lame- 
ness. Stiff or Enlarged Joints, Pains in the Chest, Small of the 








Back and around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local Pains. 











DOING THE ‘‘ OUTER EDGE.” 











FREE CURE. ALKAVIS is a positive cure for Kidney, ‘Liver 
| and Urinary Diseases. It is from the new Polynesian 


shrub, KAVA-KAVA (botanical name: Piper Methysti- 


| cum) described in New York World, Feb. 8, 1893, and 
y te Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by the Hos- 
} pitas and Physicians Fo Europe as a sure Specific Cure 
| for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Diabetes, Bright’s 
| 


Drees. mriek- Dust deposits, aya saves Ie 
ease, Female som plaints ain in bac etc Sold a 
Liver & Urinary icy Two Dollars a Bottle. Descriptive Book sent free to all 
or if you will send us Ten Cents (poetege sta! stamps will do) to pay e express charges, we will senc 
you One Bottle J <zpeem, peepate e anew A IS is a Positive Cure, and 
we send it Free ak ove its Tentaiees ~ Ay $6.41 Post-office and nearest Express 


Office. yb ty a CHURCH KIDNEY CURE 418 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Le Lundborg’s latest. 


SES Sold everywhere. 


COOPER’S FLORAL DENTINE. 


So popular with the Ladies 
for rendering their teeth 


the taste. 
Sent by mail for 25 CENTS. 
At all dealers. Send 2-cent 


- 

qw pearly white 

3) Vith the Gentlemen for 

z Cleansing their teeth and 
perfuming the breath. It 

§ removes all traces of tobac- 
co smoke. Is perfectly 
harmless and delicious to 

- 

= 

°o 





stamp for sample to 


E. © vooper & Hardenbureh, Chemiata«, Kingston. N.Y. 
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~ SOAP 
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°IT FLOATSs»s 
wer 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 





ASK FOR SLICED “ BEECH-NUT BACON ’=IN POUND BOXES. 





wun 








These four wome en, and four million others, are to-day | 
wearing Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets. Made in 25 dif- | 
ferent patterns, to fit every variety of figure—tall, short, 


slender, stout, either long, short, or medium waisted. The 
Highest grade Parisian styles. Sold everywhere. Warner Bros. 


a 


right one fits like custom-made. $1 to $12. 


, Makers, New York and Chicago. 
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SPLENDID 


Rapid Transit Facilities 


AFFORDED BY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


aa 


_ 
~ 











JO THE RESIDENTS OF GREATER NEW YORK. 


That part of the Greater New York lying North of the Harlem 
River now enjoys close, speedy and comfortable communication with 
down town and every part of Manhattan Island, by means of the 
three great suburban lines of the New York Central, viz :— 


a e THE HUDSON RIVER 
Ce eae 7 Ses See 4 ~OCOivision. 
; : : (All trains arrive at and 
depart from Grand Cen- 
tral Station. ) 


THE HARLEM RAIL- 
ROAD DIVISION. 


(All trains arrive at and 
depart from Grand Cen- 
tral Station.) 


THE NEW YORK & 
PUTNAM DIVISION. 


(All trains arrive at and 
depart from 155th St. 
and 8th Ave., in con- 
nection with the Man- 
hattan Elevated Rail- 
way System, 6th and 
‘ oth Aves.) 

The Four-Track Rapid Transit Line of the New York Central (Harlem Division). 


The operation of these three great lines in entire harmony, under 
one management, will undoubtedly result in the rapid development of 
this important territory, and ultimately the establishment here of the 
grandest system of suburban villas, lovely parks, and quiet summer 
resorts in the world. Such favorable opportunities for investment as are 
here presented may never again be offered to the people of New York. 





A a Country LOWEST COMMUTATION FARES ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
ome. 


Those seeking desirable 
homes in the suburbs should FINE SUBURBAN COUNTRY ACCESSIBLE BY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
at once canvass the property 
“ad sale or rent along the 
Bee wine ee FREQUENT DAY AND EVENING TRAINS ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
nam and Dutchess. There are 
any number of beautiful build- 
ing sites on high ground, 
commanding pure air and ex- 
tended views, to be had on 
very reasonable terms. 


Now is the Time. 


Next Year Values will be 
Higher. 





Send two 2-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of a 40-page descriptive folder, with 
colored map, 16x 36 inches, beautifully illustrating the territory north of the 
Harlem, which is embraced in the plan for the Greater New York. 











